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YOU CAN MACHINE IT 


Th 
e New Industrial Dictionary 


TEN 
PO Be ap TH REVISED EDITION 
misbranding i preg Just as there i 
ing people. It's a ere should be a law og a law against 
me certain definitions gainst misbrand- 
were made cl 
ear. 


bu’reau-crat—? somewhat 
necessary evil in war; 20 
inexcusable evil in peacetime. 


com’mu-nism — loss of all 
personal freedom and op- 
portunity5 subjugation of the 
people bya handful in powe*: 


dem’o-crat — one who be- 
lieves in constitutional gov- 
ernment, not government 
by bureaus nor pressure 


group minorities. 


ef-fi'cient pro-duc’tion — 
the only way © reduce costs, 


hence increase consumption, 


hence provide more and 
better jobs. 
Fascism — same as “com- 


munism”” ; 


gov’ern-ment—the servant 


of the people, 7 their master. 


BETTER, FA 
, FASTER, FOR 
‘ LESS WITH 
WA 
RNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHE 
S AND TAP 
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job—an opportunity; some- 
thing you care the right to 
keep only if you fill it eff- 
ciently and honestly. 


ma-chine’ — modern ver- 
sion: means of increasing 
the workman's productivity 
and hence his P#y- Obsolete 


ing costs and 


markets and jobs. 


prof’it— the only avenue by 
which more and more jobs 
at better and better Py can 


be had. 


tax — necessary charge for 
government when wisely 
levied; when too large of un 
wisely levied, it is surest PpOS- 
sible way t© kill business and 


so dry up the source of jobs. 
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A mountain rides 
§ on a rubber roller coaster 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ALIFORNIA’S Shasta Dam weighs 
millions of tons, is 560 feet high. 
build it, a mile-long :roller coaster 
tied a mountain of sand and rock 
hills and down valleys to the dam 
When belts broke down, hun- 
cds of men, waiting for their cargo, 
te idle. Some of the belts tried on 
big job did fail, but they were 
ced by belts like the one in the 
ture — B. F. Goodrich cord belts — 
one of which broke down in 


Dumping tons of sand and rock on 


a moving conveyor belt naturally 
wears, cuts, and finally tears ordinary 
belt. Then the whole system has to 
shut down for repairs. 

To avoid such delay and cost, B. F. 
Goodrich engineers developed an en- 
tirely new belt design. The usual “car- 
cass” of fabric (which has to “stand 
and take” the shock) is replaced in 
this new belt by hundreds of individ- 
ual cords, each imbedded in flexible 
rubber. When rock hits this B.F. 
Goodrich belt, the cords can “give,” 
and so absorb the shock. 

This new B.F.Goodrich cord belt 


has lasted 10 times as long as other 
belts on many jobs. It offers thousands 
of companies an entirely new low cost 
in the transporting of materials. 

Ask your B.F.Goodrich distributor 
about it for your jobs, and you'll see 
another example of the constant 
B.F.Goodrich research that continu- 
ally improves rubber products and 
reduces users’ costs. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER go SYNTHETIC sprodns 


INDUSTRY. 7OOHASE 


Disconral 
TENNESSEE 


[edescrial engineers for some of the Nation’s largest manu- 
facturers have recently “pioneered” Tennessee opportuni- 
ties. They discovered: 


Abundant TVA electric power at the lowest rate in eastern 


America . . . An unsurpassed variety of major industrial 
minerals and agricultural products . . . Huge coal reserves Z : 
making possible economical steam-power generation .. . An ia Se 
inexhaustible supply of industrially suitable water . . . An TH 
inland waterway system of three great rivers for low-cost if. 8 Sti 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, and World ports ... A " 
central location permitting 24-hour delivery to more than Fi RST 
51°. of the Nation’s population . . . Excellent railway, high- firs? XG 
way, and airline transportation . . . Cooperative skilled PUBLIC 
and semi-skilled native-born labor . . . An opportunity prs arnii 
for low-cost assemblage of raw materials or manufactured ; WER 
parts . . . Uncongested plant sites near basic materials, kN WN 
river and rail terminals . . . Ideal living conditions for - ; 
both employer and employee . . . A sound State tax struc- STATE 
ture. No personal earnings or sales taxes .. . A State SZISz 
and municipal government friendly to industry. » Dxx 

ZS Ss) 


Manufacturers interested in meeting changing conditions, 
increasing population shifts, and postwar competition should cs wr 
investigate Tennessee now. 


Write for specific information and surveys relating to your 8 — e. j 
particular requirements. Ask for illustrated book: “Ten- 
nessee—Land of Industrial Advantages.” i VA 


Tennessee Department of Conservation 
771 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


ALTH BILL MANEUVERS 


It’s clear to even the most astigmatic 
now that neither labor, management, 
the country is going to get anything 
rth talking about out of the Presi- 
at's over-publicized Labor-Manage- 
nt Conference (page 104). 
From a purely political view, the fact 
wt management gets nothing is no 
oblem. d “the country” is such 
69, amorphous concept to Washington 
at there won’t be 7 worrying on its 
ount. But that the labor leaders 
ill soon be leaving the conference, hav- 
t from it nothing except an op- 
otunity to make some speeches— 
hich they didn’t need Harry ‘Truman 
p provide—is a fact which disturbs high 
ficials who think as far ahead as 1948. 
To repair what damage this might 


lI 


Ii 
] 


ORS 


ce 
casion, the President, engaging in 
‘ld ¢, ,.ggome of the fastest footwork he has yet 
isplayed, sent Congress a message this 
eek calling for the enactment of com- 
licy,jigqqpulsory national health insurance. By 
- « Lyamhe time the disenchanted labor leaders 
illinghoafiiet back to their bailiwicks from the 
Te onference fiasco, their constituents will 


be talking about how Truman has gone 
urther than Roosevelt ever attempted 
_— deliver one of labor’s most cher- 
ol, Mafgpshed desires. 

Se irst Step Beyond Roosevelt 


* Still Actually, the realities of the congres- 


‘a Budi onal situation make the health insur- 
pnce proposal an empty gesture, but it’s 
Parke pol 


tically shrewd maneuver. Labor 
and the left have started to complain 
audibly that Truman has nothing to 
offer but warmed over Roosevelt proj- 
. Health insurance answers that—it 
takes the President one step—and his 
first such step—beyond his predecessor. 
Roosevelt never went so far as to ask 
Congress to provide health insurance. 
Bills introduced every year by Senator 
Robert F. Wagner, New York Demo- 
crat, wasted on the vine with no White 
House word to keep them alive. ‘The 
most Roosevelt ever did was to trans- 
mit to Congress “for study” a report of 
his interdepartmental committee on na- 
tional health and welfare which, by im- 
plication, commended a health insur- 
ance program. Roosevelt may have 
hesitated because his stamp of approval 
might have precipitated a fight on the 
issue. Now, however, with the back 
of Congress turned squarely on reform, 
hos ae that can be expected is a sham 
ttle. ; 
In the faint hope of clearing the track 
for Truman’s health program, Sen. Wag- 
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ner and Rep. John D. Dingell, Michi- 
gan Democrat, struck the health pro- 
visions from their pending omnibus bills 
to expand the social security system, 
now stymied in committee, aud incorpo- 
rated them in new bills (S. 1606, H.R. 
4370). Health insurance sections were 
stripped of their tax provisions. 


Sponsors See Chance for Vote 

The effect of this maneuver is to 
throw consideration of the health pro- 
‘ram into the Senate Committee on 
Education & Labor and the House 
Ways & Means Committee. Congres- 
sional “financiers” have had no appe- 
tite for large-scale expansion of social 
security, a situation which has kept the 
“socialized medicine” proposals in com- 
mittee for two years. 

Sponsors of the health care program 
see a chance, in this fashion, to bring 
it to a vote on the House and Senate 
floors, where they think it will pass, but 
it cannot take effect until the House 
Ways & Means Committee, in its own 
good time, fixes the rates of insurance 
contributions and taxes, 


FARM PRICE COMPROMISE 


An Administration-farm bloc com- 
promise agreement to support postwar 
prices of farm products above the 90% 
of parity minimums required by Con- 
gress is indicated by sudden postpone- 
ment of debate on both the Thomas 
(Senate) and Pace (House) bills (BW— 
Nov.10’45,p19) to force parity prices up. 

One move in this direction is the 
commitment by the Agriculture Dept. 


. to support the 1946-crop flaxseed price 


at $3.60 a bu. at Minneapolis. is 
year’s support is $3 a bu. plus an incen- 
tive payment of $5 an acre to growers. 
Officia: explanation: Increased produc- 
tion is needed to meet postwar needs. 
Similar action may follow on soy- 
beans—a support lower than this year’s 
$2.04 a bu. (125% of parity), but 
higher than the 90% legal minimum. 


DEATH SENTENCE AT STAKE 


Six Supreme Court justices, four of 
them Roosevelt appointees, will decide 
whether the “death sentence” clause 
of the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935 is constitutional. The 
double-barreled clause, which allows the 
Securities & Exchange Commission to 
order registered holding companies to 
divest themselves of all assets except 


those contained in a single integrated 
system or to direct them to dissolve 
themselves, is about the last of the 
basic New Deal reforms to be tested be- 
fore the high court. 

Since only six members are sitting on 
the case (the other three disqualified 
themselves) and since constitutionality 
already has been upheld by lower courts, 
the chances of upsetting the death sen 
tence are slim indeed, for a 3-to-3 tic 
vote will affirm the lower court findings 
of constitutionality. 

Missing are Justices Jackson, Doug 
las, and Reed. For many utility systems, 
upset of the death sentence would be a 
hollow victory, for a number of prop 
erties which could not now be recov- 
ered have been disposed of already un- 
der the law. 


es 
BOOTLEGGER CEILINGS 


Just as a bank robber may not park 
by a fire hydrant, a bootlegger may not 
sell at over-ceiling prices. ‘The latter 
doctrine became official this week when 
U. S. Supreme Court refused to review 
the case of two liquor dealers from le 
gally dry Mississippi against whom 
OPA had obtained a judgment. 

The U. S. Emergency Court of Ap 
= had upheld OPA (BW-Sep. 

2’45,p82), finding no inconsistency in 
the application of the price laws to 
merchandise sold illegally. 


BUYERS FOR THE INCHES 


Pulling and hauling over disposition 
of the Big Inch and Little Inch pipe- 
lines has begun in earnest before the 
special Senate committee studying 
petroleum resources (BW —Sep.22'45, 
p42). Representatives ot two groups, 
one from New York the other from 
Texas, have testified that their asso 
ciates are ready to buy the lines to trans- 
port natural gas from ‘Texas to the East. 

The major oil companies, who want 
to make sure that the two lines aren't 
used to haul gasoline or oil, favor con- 
verting them to gas, or holding them in 
standby condition as a “military asset.” 

But the Assn. of American Railroads 
and the United Mine Workers bitterly 
oppose using the “inches” for gas, con- 
tending that it would reduce coal load 
ings, hurt 2,500,000 miners and rail- 
road workers. There are other opinions, 
too: Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
would like to sell them; the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have recommended their 
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*By Fivinc Boxcar 


Air Shippers have their eyes on inland ports—the small 
cities with limited length runways. 

Their interest turns naturally to the Fairchild “Packet.” 

For the “Packet”—expressing the painstaking research 
and precise engineering typical of all Fairchild operations 
and products—can: 

GET IN, fully loaded with up to nine tons of flying freight, 
on average and less-than-average length runways. 

UNLOAD AND LOAD, swiftly, with a minimum of manip- 
ulation. The “Packet’s” split-tail doors at the rear open up 
the entire width of the boxcar-like fuselage. The forward 
cargo door permits quick access to “up front” freight. The 


az=FAIRCHIL 


Fairchild Aircroft Division, Hogerstown, Md. 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, L. |., N. Y. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Ronger Aircraft Engines Division, Formingdole, L.! . ° 


“Packet’s” horizontal cargo floor is at truck-floor height. 


GET OUT, fully loaded, with a short run. It has take-off 
characteristics highly exceptional for a plane of its large 
cargo capacities. 

All these characteristics are invaluable to the shipper: 
seeking to tap the rich markets of the interior. They are 
characteristic of the “Packet” 
because the “Packet,” 
and built specifically to carry cargo—efficiently and eco- 
nomically —anywhere! They are the Fairchild “touch of 
in this plane of today! 


alone among cargo planes 
from its conception, was designed 


tomorrow” 


Cargo operators—write for details about the “Packet.” 


CORPORATION (pltur 
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AIRPLANE 


Duromold Division, Jamestown, *. Y. 


. Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Bebyion, L. |., N. ¥ SIN 
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with a recapture clause in the event 
sture emergency. And, of course, 
Hystice Dept. wants to make sure 
‘monopoly is not fostered by their 


NDHOUSE SWING 


sbert R. Young, one of the so-far- 
cessful bidders for Pullman’s sleep- 
ar business (page 70), has just let go 
a roundhouse swing of retaliation 
is railroad competitors. In a special 
conference, Young charged, among 
i that “collusion” among 
roads blocked through trans- 
‘nental Pullman service, which is 
t idea of his. 

controls Chesapeake & Ohio, 
el te, Pere Marquette, and 
ecling & Lake Erie. His avowed 
pathy for the Justice Dept. in its 
trust suit against the western rail- 
is (BW—Jul.14’45,p7) already has 
ed much grinding of tecth among 
et railroad men, who want very 
ly to present a united front. His 
st blast comes just when the stage 
for passage of the Bulwinkle bill, 
ch would exempt agreements among 
ies from antitrust prosecution if 
roved by the Interstate Commerce 
mission. 

e Interstate & Foreign Commerce 
mittee finally reported the Bul- 
nkle bill to the House last week, and 
riers hope to coast it through Con- 
s quickly without attracting any 
erse attention. Fear that Young's 
iden commotion will spoil their 
ance is causing the roads more worry 
n his threat to take the Pullman case 
the ICC and the Supreme Court if 


essary. 
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I-PETRILLO BILL 


Latest attempt to curb James C. 
illo, president of the American 
deration of Musicians, comes from 
pitol Hill. Chairman Clarence F. 
1 of the House Interstate Commerce 
bmmittee has introduced a bill (1) to 
lish the “unemployment” fee paid 
radio stations for using transcrip- 
ns, (2) to prohibit certain “coercive 
actices” that compel broadcasters to 
re more employees than necessary, 
d (3) to forbid the payment of 
tandby” fees to a union where musi- 
ens perform gratis in the interests of 
iiture and education. 
Lea's measure was inspired by Petril- 
S recent demand that networks hire 
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extra musical staffs if standard pro- 
grams are duplicated on FM stations 
(BW—Nov.10°45,p32). 


TAX EXEMPT INCOMES 


The Treasury’s tabulation of income 
reports from tax-exempt organizations 
won't have much immediate effect on 
the fight over the privileged tax status 
of such groups as farm cooperatives and 
labor unions. In their present form, 
the figures are too incomplete to pro- 
vide good ammunition for either side. 

The tabulation does show enough to 
make it practically certain that the in- 
come reports—which Congress required 
for the first time in the 1943 revenue 
act—will be continued and perhaps ex- 
panded. ‘Tax exempt organizations re- 

orted total gross receipts in 1943 of 
$6,158,680,000, with farm co-ops get- 
ting $3,020,849,000, and labor organi- 
zations $418,337,000. Total assets of 
tax exempt organizations were reported 
as $30,200,000,000, with mutual sav- 
ings banks accounting for $7,180,800,- 
000, farm co-ops $489,044,000, and la- 
bor groups $40,693,000, but balance 
sheet statistics, particularly in the re- 
ports from labor unions, were fragmen- 
tary. 

While these figures can’t support any 
legislative conclusions, they are enou 
to whet congressional appetites. The 
Treasury already has been instructed to 
keep on digging. 


GOLD RUSH IN REVERSE 


The U. S. Bureau of Reclamation is. 
prospecting for gold, as an incident to 
the construction of the Anderson Ranch 
dam in southwestern Idaho. 

But, unlike most prospecting, this job 
is to prove that there isn’t any worth- 
while “color” in the area to be flooded 
when the dam is completed. This is to 
balk legal action which might later be 
started by holders of placer claims that 
will be submerged by the 134-mi. reser- 
voir. 

No important quantities of gold have 
been found on claims tested to date. 


BOND POLICY STUDIED 


Treasury-Reserve Board credit policy 
over the long pull will probably cen- 
ter around the method for retiring 
about $47 billions of outstanding war 
bonds. 

If holders start cashing in long before 


the bonds mature in order to speculate 
in stocks or real estate, the ‘lreasury 
will try to get the pay-off money with 
out selling securities to the banks. Thi 
will mean constant prodding of public 
interest in fixed-yield securities. The 
point of debate will be whether refund- 
ing bonds will have to carry higher in 
terest rates than the war savings bonds. 
If bonds are cashed, as at present, 
largely by people who simply need the 
money because of shrinking income, the 
Treasury will have no qualms about 
further loading up the banks. 


ADVICE ABOUT HOMES 


The Office of War Mobilization & 
Reconversion is making another move 
toward clamping the inflation lid on 
rising construction costs (BW —Nov.10 
’45,p21). 

Information directors of all govern- 
ment agencies are being asked to go all- 
out on a program of propaganda de- 
signed to show that, with building ma- 
terials still short, prospective home- 
owners should wait before building, 
and resist the temptation to spend too 
much on frills and furbelows. Empha- 
sis will also be placed on giving veterans 
a first call on the available new accom- 
modations. 


FOUND: NAILS, ETC. 


Working in conjunction with Sur- 
plus Property Administration, the Office 
of War Mobilization & Reconversion’s 
interagency committee on construction 
has just put the final touches on a plan 
to pick up construction materials still 
lying around Army and Navy installa- 
tions in this country. 

Contractors would be allowed to buy 
directly from the services up to $300 
worth of whatever odds and ends they 
can find—lumber, nails, pumps, screws, 
fiberboard, valves, pipe. This will make 
it possible to poe % 8 civilian jobs now 
being held up for lack of such items. 


PATMAN IN PATMAN CASE 


The U. S. Supreme Court has ac- 
cepted from Rep. Wright Patman a 
brief filed as friend of the court in sup- 
port of an appeal in which Bruce’s Juices 
of Tampa, Fla., alleges violation by 
American Can Co. of the Robinson- 
Patman price discrimination amend- 
ment to the antitrust laws. Court at- 
taches have no recollection of any con- 
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gressman’s ever having intervened before 
in litigation involving a law bearing his 
own name. 

In his brief the Texas Democrat 
stated that the case represents “federal 
issues of outstanding importance in law 
and public policy” and that he has “no 
personal interest, of a financial charac- 
ter, in the outcome of this litigation.” 

Another champion of small business, 
Thurman Amold, will argue the case 
for the Tampa concern, 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


No Secretary of State since Charles 
Evans Hughes has been given such a 
free hand in the conduct of foreign 
relations as Secretary James F. Byrnes 
is receiving from President Truman. 
Bymes, though still feeling his way 
cautiously, is very little awed by the 
diplomatic technicians. 

ere is renewed talk of Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Ickes’ voluntasy 
retirement from the cabinet. Latest to 
be mentioned as a possible successor is 
Bartley Crum, San Francisco attorney, 
a Willkie Republican who supported 
the Roosevelt-Truman ticket in 1944. 
No change is likely, however, until the 
Anglo-American oil treaty has been 
ratified. 

The most detached view in Wash- 
ington is that thus far the congressional 
Pearl Harbor inquiry has been a polit- 
ical circus and an investigatory farce, 
made up of about equal parts of parti- 
san politics and Administration white- 
wash. 

WPPB’s successor, Civilian Production 
Administration, will continue the prac- 
tice of ae monthly “Progress Re- 
ports.” The first one will cover recon- 
version bottlenecks. 

The Dept. of Justice is ready to go 
into court to revive its 1940 antitrust 
suit against a score of leading oil com- 
panies and the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, but will hold its hand until 
the industry has settled the wage con- 
troversy which necessitated government 
seizure of many refineries Fast month 


(BW—Oct.13’45,p100). 
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THE COVER 


Spokesmen for this country’s rubber 
industry, Harvey S. Firestone, ]r., presi- 
dent of Firestone, John L. Collyer, 
president of Goodrich, and Paul W. 
Litchfield, chairman of Goodyear, sail 
for London to confer about the future 
rubber supply and about the competitive 
relationship of crude and synthetic rub- 
ber (page 15). 
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EVER SINCE THE 1850'S, WHEN 
SAILING SHIPS WERE TO BE SEEN 
IN EVERY HARBOR, WE HAVE 
DEDICATED OURSELVES TO 
MAKING PIPES FOR 
DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS. 
(Actual photograph of Beaufort, 
South Carolina, in the 50’s! 


Photo by Victor Prevost, 
Courtesy N. Y. Historical Society 


Meerschaum-Inlaid 
Shape #13, $12.50 
“Dublin” 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


The KAYWOODIE of 1Q45 


The first pipe of our family of pipes 
was made in 1851, ninety-four years 
ago. Kaywoodie Pipes keep right on 
getting better. Today, pipe-smokers’ 
preference is for Kaywoodie. Available 
at your dealer’s, $3.50 to $25. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York & London- 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 


woodie Pipes. ( 
KAYWOODIE 


BRIAR 
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Strikes, both large and small, continue to retard reconversion and to 
hold back production of civilian goods needed to curb inflation. 


Threats of still larger strikes cloud the business outlook. 

All this overshadows a steady trickle of wage settlements, most of them 
peaceful. A few hundred workers are covered here, a few thousand there— 
and most of them in the range of 10% to 15% pay increases. 

A New England textile mill raises basic pay to 65¢ an hour; a big shoe 
company ups wages 10% to 124%2%; C.1.0.’s lumbermen, claiming member- 
ship of 30,000, sign for 12Y%2¢ without a strike, but A.F.L.’s group, twice as 
large, stays out; two airlines grant 48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work. 

These wage moves may not spell labor peace, but at the moment they 
carry more promise than the Washington conference (page 104). 

& 

The atmosphere in which wage negotiations are conducted will change 

substantially in the next two or three months. 


More veterans will be looking for jobs. They are being mustered out a 
lot faster than was expected in August and September. The rate now is 
about 1,500,000 a month against a predicted peak of 1,000,000. 

Most of them don’t look for jobs until 30 to 60 days after release. But 
there will be plenty of them around factory gates by January. 

Selective Service will back them in claims to overriding seniority. News- 
popers will print stories of their being denied their rights. Unions’ positions 
will be less potent than they are now. 

& 

Charges of slowness in discharging veterans will continue to be hot 

political material, but they aren't justified in the main. 


There are, to be sure, many cases where high-point men are held and 
lower ones let out. Just the same, this is one time when Army-Navy are not 
really guilty of hoarding. ; 

s 
Joblessness right now probably is materially higher than the painstaking 


samplings of the Bureau of the Census indicate. 


The bureau’s unemployment figure for October was just over 1,500,000. 
Unemployment compensation claims, at the same time, were running about 
1,700,000; the number out of jobs should be higher than “comp.” claims. 

Actually, Census is up against an impossible job. Workers are moving, 
people are quitting the labor force, veterans aren’t seeking work. Other 
people appear to be unemployed but actually are drawing compensation 
while preparing to leave the labor force. 

Many students put unemployment nearer 2,500,000 than 1,500,000. 

a 

Whether unemployment rises to the 8,000,000 that Washington econo- 
mists have been expecting by spring now depends mainly on three things: 

(1) Will as many jobs become available as anticipated? Factories and 
nonmanufacturing lines hired a million more people in September and October 
than expected. Maybe they will need that many fewer from now to next 
April. In any case, the rise in employment will be slow to Jan. 1. 

(2) Will strikes and price bottlenecks jam the works? They have inter- 
rupted passenger car and truck output again, and paralyzing walkouts in 
autos and steel could set industrial production back by months. 

(3) Will as many as 4,000,000 “emergency” workers leave the labor 


—— 
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force? This depends largely on the other two points. The number that sticks 
will depend on how attractive civilian jobs look. 
We are likely to get a positive answer on the strike problem a good 
while before we can see what is going to come of the others. 
S 
Most employers still haven’t come to realize that collective bargaining 


is a two-way affair (BW—Dec.2’44,p10), that industry should have its own 
contract demands to play off against those of labor. 

Ford, however, in its demand for 31 contract changes (page 93), now 
provides an example of how two-way bargaining can work. 


This is more sensible than the customary bulldog resistance because it 
provides a greater area for compromise than a plain wage wrangle. 

In this connection, standing behind the price issue is expedient for 
management now, but tying wages to profits may boomerang. Any rise in 
profits would be an excuse for the unions to reopen wage issues. 


A 

Steel production nudged upward another couple of percentage points 
this week to approach the best levels since Japan fell. 

Yet, with customers crying as loudly as ever for deliveries, the mills are 
turning out ingot at a rate which still falls 15,000,000 tons short of maximum 
capacity. 

Lack of manpower, reduction in the over-long wartime work-week, and 
the precarious fuel situation are cited as holding down operations. 

Also, it is probable that mills aren’t using obsolescent capacity due to 
the price pinch. It is natural to run inefficient facilities very little when 
prices crimp profits from even the most efficient. 

Steel men talk of retiring anywhere from 5,000,000 to 12,000,000 tons 
of the present *96,000,000-ton capacity of the industry, depending on how 
much of the government's war-built plant is used effectively. 

By effective use, most mean sale to the private companies. 


Extreme urgency of industry’s material buying continues to be apparent 
in copper. Consuming industry is taking over 100,000 tons a month which 
means drawing on stockpile and imports for 35,000 to 40,000 tons. 

If demand holds, there is little chance of domestic mines catching up 


until well into 1946. The labor simply isn’t available. 


Textile statisticians are now learning what store buyers soon will find 
out: Supplies of cottons and woolens will be shorter than ever for next spring's 


sales. 


Of course, less consumer purchasing power (or at least less inclination to 
spend) may offset part of the merchandise shortage. However, that is still 
conjectural, and store buyers will fight for everything in sight. 

Some people talk of improvement after the year end. The argument 
is that mills are making goods but holding back supplies because (1) taxes 
will cut less out of 1946 profits, or (2) they hope for higher prices. 

These hold-back stories are heard not alone of textiles. They are almost 
impossible to verify. Most, undoubtedly, are exaggerated; few manufactur- 


ers can afford to carry big inventory on such flimsy motives. 
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Cold Bath for Hot Tempers 


A quick, cooling dip for the sizzling Mr. 
Metal Cylinder certainly improves his tem: 
per. And that’s not all... 


Members of the whole Metal Family, in 
this expanding post-war world, are going 
to go through a lot of cooling experiences 
to improve their characters. It’s something 
industry learned a lot about during the war. 


The age hardening of annealed aluminum 
rivets, for example, is retarded by low tem- 
perature storage. Green, new iron castings 
can be aged and seasoned in almost no 

: time at all by low-temperature treatments. 


GENERAL 


Refrigeraved cutting oils do wonders for cut- 
ting and grinding operations. And soon... 

There are many ingenious ways in which 
Industrial Refrigeration, by General Electric, 
can solve Industry’s production problems. 
Perhaps it can help you! Why not call on 
G-E “Show-How” to inform you on the Iat- 
est developments in Industrial Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning? 

Write: — General Electric 
Company, Air Conditioning De- 
partment, Section 58611, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 


BUY...and hold... VICTORY BONDS 


@ ELECTRIC 


Industrial Refrigeration 
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ire Shortage Begins to Yield 


Supply will not meet demand for another six months at least, 
but over-all situation is improved. Labor shortage and curtailed 
eek cause lag, but end of rationing seems set for Jan. 1, 1946. 


The nation’s tire situation is getting 
petter~slowly. It will take at least six 
jonths for the supply to come any- 
here near meeting the demand. It will 
ye even later before inventories are up 
9 prewar volume. Dealer stocks then 
vere between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000. 
These facts, rubber industry execu- 
fives say, boil down to this: It will be 
early a year before consumers can walk 
nto a store and get exactly the tire 
hey want when they want it—and in 
ynlimited quantities. 

Production Outlook—Production in 
passenger car tires has shown gradual 
pains since V-J Day. Currently, how- 

, output is only 65% of potential 
apacity, as compared with a wartime 
peak of 85%. 

November production is estimated at 
900,000 units as compared with a ca- 

wpacity of 6,000,000. For the fourth 
quarter, the outlook is for 11,000,000 
tires, against a third-quarter goal of 
7,000,000. The estimate for 1945 is 
28,000,000 casings. In the last peace- 
time year the industry turned out 50,- 
000,000. 

Both the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration and the rubber industry have 


The continuing shortage of natural rubber to supplement 
the nation’s synthetic supply is partially explained by 
havoe wrought during the Japanese occupation. Before 
the war, U.S. Rubber’s huge Sumatra and Malaya planta- 


their sights sct on 66,000,000 tires in 
1946. ‘This may well be the peak post- 
war year in tires. After 1946, the tire 
makers believe there will be a gradual 
leveling off in production. 

Tire builders have scheduled every 
unit in the country for capacity pro- 
duction. The reason is simple. Every 
company figures that if it can’t supply 
potential customers quickly, some com- 
petitor will. 

The big Akron companies which con- 
tinued decentralization during the war 
by building plants in other cities (BW— 
Feb.24'45,p19) probably will continue 
to operate them. Production cutbacks 
will be at the expense of Akron. 
¢ Manpower Shortage—There are sev- 
eral contributing reasons for the current 
lag in output. One is lack of manpower. 
The industry can use 7,000 workers now, 
more than half of that number in 
Akron. 

Another limiting factor is the return 
to the six-hour day, 36-hour work-week, 
which the unions demanded after the 
war ended. Effect of this on output can 
be measured by the fact that plants 
turning out more than half of the na- 
tion’s tire production are affected by 


the six-hour day. Absenteeism contin 
ues high, frequently forcing the reduc 

tion of production schedules. 

© Robots at Work—Tire production ex 
perts say that improved tire building 
machines could help bolster output, 
but there are only a few of them in ex 
istence. General Tire & Rubber Co 
recently announced a newly developed 
machine that can turn out 720 of th 
popular 6.00 by 16 size tires in 24 
hours. This is five times the output of 
manual operations using equal man 
power, and twice the rate of a semi 
automatic machine developed by Sciber 
ling Rubber Co. General has twelve 
of these robot tire makers on order 
Seven have been delivered; five in Ak 
ron, two to the company’s Waco (Tex 

plant. 

The other major companies—Good 
year, U. S. Rubber, Firestone, and 
Goodrich—are known to be considering 
use of automatic machines, but hay 
made no announcement of develop 
ments. Their manual operations ar¢ 
known to be faster than those of son 
of the smaller firms. 
© Rationing Off Jan. 17—Although pro 
duction is not up to expectations, CPA 
has intimated that the lifting of tir 
rationing is just around the corner 
The belief in the industry is that it 
will come around Jan. 1. 

Two developments are leading to such 
action. One is the constant political 
pressure on Washington to remove all 
governmental controls as soon as po 
sible. The other is the difficulty OPA 


tions (left) boasted a total of 10 million rubber trees. Now 
they report that only one out of every five and a half trees 
has survived. Some died through neglect (right); som¢ 
the Japanese destroyed in order to plant food crops. 
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Dete Natione! Machine Tool Builders Associotion © BUSINESS wet 


Sharp reduction from the wartime peak rate of machine- 
tool shipments tends to obscure the fact that the tool 
builders still are well ahead of all peacetime records. And 
there is every reason to believe that this will continue to 
be the case for many months to come. McGraw-Hill’s 
American Machinist predicts, in fact, that shipments in 
1946 will come to about $250 million. Such a rate of 
operations would necessitate some further recession from 


recent levels above $25 million a month. 
monthly average shipment rate of $20 million would \ 
well above the peacetime tops of $15,400,000 a month 
for 1929 and $16,300,000 for 1937. The present order 
backlog comes to about $200 million; tool builder 
expect this to be substantially augmented with busines 
arising from reconversion tooling and postwar expansion 
as well as through export business, particularly to Russia 


a 


Even 50, ; 


is having in retaining volunteer help 
on ration boards. 

With the end of rationing approach- 

ing, OPA has revealed that pending 
passenger tire applications exceed sup- 
plies by nearly 1,000,000 units. 
e More Big Tires—The situation in the 
truck and bus tire field is brighter than 
it was a few months ago. Production in 
the past few months has averaged 
1,100,000 tires, making the present 
manufacturing rate better than 13,000,- 
000 units. In the last peacetime year, 
the industry turned out about 7,000,000 
of these big casings. 

Manufacture of new automobiles is 

not suffering from the lagging passen- 
ger tire output. The auto makers have 
an unofficial priority and, so far, are 
getting all the casings they need. 
e Pay Boost Coming—On the wage 
front, the industry has indicated that 
it will have to ask for higher price ceil- 
ings if labor wins any major pay raises. 
Locals of the United Rubber Workers 
of America (C.1.0.) have filed pay in- 
crease demands with the various com- 
panies. The demands range from a flat 
30¢-and-hour increase, to 52 hours’ pay 
for 36 hours’ work, equivalent to a pay 
boost of 44%. 

The industry generally recognizes that 
it will have to raise wages. The question 
is how much. If the pay increase can 
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be held to a moderate amount, there 
is a strong possibility that the tire manu- 
facturers will absorb it themselves rather 
than f° into a dragout fight with OPA 
over higher prices. Thus far the rub- 
ber industry has been unsuccessful in 
getting any price relief. 

e Supply Problem—Meanwhile, fate of 
the synthetic rubber plants, built during 
the war at a cost of $700 million, is a 
matter of conjecture. Disposed of govern- 
ment-owned units, which account for 
95% of total capacity, must first be 
approved by Congress. 

e remainder of total U.S. syn- 
thetic capacity is owned by private con- 
cerns which built the units for their 
own purposes. During the war, how- 
ever, all production was controlled by 
the government. The private plants in- 
clude the Hy-Car Chemical Eo. facili- 
ties in Akron, owned jointly by Good- 
rich and Phillips Petroleum Co.; Fire- 
stone’s Butaprene plant in Akron; 
Goodyear’s Chemlesin plant in Akron; 
and du Pont’s Neoprene works. 

Congressmen are not expected to 
take any action on the plants until they 
have digested the recommendations of 
a government interagency committee 
which is still studying the national and 
international rubber problem. The 
committee’s report won't be ready until 
Jan. 1 at the earliest. 


Comparatively few tons of naturl 

rubber have reached the U. S. since the 
war ended. The big question facing 
government officials is: Will Dutch and 
British rubber producers, realizing the 
need of U. S. tire builders for a certain 
amount of natural rubber, hold up ther 
price in order to build badly needed 
trade credits, or will they lower the 
price in an effort to undercut synthetic 
rubber over the long run? 
e London Conference—The whole rub- 
ber supply problem, including the tr- 
mendous rubber surplus that will fac 
the world by 1947, will come up for an 
airing at the third world rubber con- 
ference which began in London on 
Tuesday. 

On the eve of his departure for the 
conference, John L. Collyer, president 
of B. F. Goodrich Co. and former 4: 
rector of U. S. government rubber pro- 
grams (cover), recommended that the 
government maintain synthetic rubber 

lants with a capacity of from 600,000 
to 700,000 tons annually. He urged 
that at least 200,000 tons of gener 
purpose (GR-S) synthetic rubber be 
produced annually, regardless of eco 
nomic factors, and suggested keeping 
the remainder of the plants on a standby 
basis as insurance against any other m2 
tional rubber emergency. 

Butyl rubber (GR-I), the synthetic 
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43 an exceptional capacity for re- 
air, is giving the nation the 
nner tubes in the history of the 
industry. At least some of the 
plants will be kept in operation. 
Jooks for at least 100,000 tons 
special rubber to be made yearly 
cetime. 
rt ‘i ’s Progress—Some idea of the 
dous strides made by synthetic 
, since Pearl Harbor can be 
4 from these facts: 
Of the estimated 900,000 tons of 
to be consumed in this country 
ear, 86% will be man-made syn- 
and 14% natural crude. In 1941, 
pnsumption was 99% natural and 
thetic. 
‘The estimated 1946 consump- 
is 950,000 tons. For the next 
ears, the nation’s average annual 
d for rubber is placed at 825,000 
In 1940 it was 650,000 long tons. 
By 1947, rubber experts forecast 
ential world supply of 3,000,000 
if U. S. synthetic plants are oper- 
at capacity. This would be about 
the rubber, natural and synthetic, 
orld could consume. The world 
etic production capacity is 1,400,- 
tons, of which 1,000,000 tons is 
_§, plants. Potential natural rub- 
production is around 1,600,000 
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he natural rubber plantations which 
in Japanese hands were found in 
condition when recaptured. Time 
be needed, however, to recruit man- 
rand replace lost equipment before 
scale production can again get 
t way. A full year will be needed 
is, it is estimated, giving this coun- 
mple time to a up its mind 
t the future of its synthetic rubber 
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with as eae of a new Sethe, 
n it talks about its 1945 synthetic 
Research, improved compounding 
production technique, have made 
hew tire vastly superior to the 1942 
uct in resistance to tread wear, 
ng and ply adhesion. 

elopment has been less rapid 
he larger truck tires where it is still 
ssary to employ a considerable pro- 
ion of natural rubber to obtain a 
actory performance. 
ittle attention was given during the 
to improving the basic synthetic 
te. Research was devoted chiefly 
ige-scale production, compounding, 
plasticizing. With research now 
to seek new and better polymers, 
is a strong belief that new syn- 
ic rubbers, with broader fields of 
and service, will be forthcoming in 
next few years. Actually research 
barely crossed the threshold of the 
field of synthetic rubbers. 
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G.M. Strike Brings Showdown 


Detroit’s troubled labor situation is intensified by OPA 
price announcements which preclude any wage relief from that 
quarter. Long-range economic issue threatens serious dislocations. 


After 97 days of mounting tension— be added another 2.5% cut off dealer 
since C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers margins—evidence, incidentally, of the 
announced its demand for a 30% wage success of the dealers in their fight 
increase—union pickets this week finally with OPA  (BW-—Nov.17’45,p17) 
shut down General Motors plants from against having their discounts cut in 
coast to coast. half, from an average 24% to 12%. 

The reconversion wage policy which ‘The company’s total gain, therefore, 
will govern all industry will come now runs about 7% on 1946 models as 
not out of the labor management con- compared with 1942’s. 
ference in Washington (page 104) but Additional ceilings were placed on 
out of the strife in Detroit. That policy, optional equipment. In dollars, the 
written ultimately into the settlement increase on popular Ford models, the 
between the company and the union, ‘Tudor sedans, figured out like this: de 
will almost surely be set with the sanc- luxe eight, 1942 factory price, $850; 
tion, if not indeed by the dictate, of the 1946, $882; super de luxe eight, 1942, 
Administration. And that policy will $895; 1946, $940. (The 1946 model is 
also inevitably affect prices, for OPA’s delivered without a spare tire.) 
determination to hold the auto price Studebaker fared better on the OPA 
line was part of the explosive charge deal—in fact was reported well satisfied 
under the labor front. —with its base price raised from $779 

When it received its car prices from _ to $875 for a Champion three-passenger 
OPA, Ford stated that “for an inde- business coupe. The four prices released 
terminate period we will have to sell our to this company averaged about 14% 
cars at a loss.” above 1942 levels. However, the 1946 

Ford prices begin at a retail factory — series has been changed so considerably 
base of $834 for the three-passenger that a comparison can be misleading. 
coupe, compared with $815 in 1942. @Unwelcome News—General Motors, 
The seven Ford prices announced aver- meanwhile, had the unwelcome news 
aged about 4.5% above those for the that when its retail prices appear they 
year 1942. will average 2.5% below those of 1942. 
e Dealer Margins Pared—To this in- Company spokesmen professed puzzle- 
creased yield for the manufacturer can ment at this. They had interpreted the 


BUYING REAL ESTATE BY THE TOWN 


Banking on the continued activity of Mobile’s war-stimulated industries, two 
Birmingham realty operators have bought a whole town—for slightly more 
than $1 million. Within walking distance of Mobile’s big paper mills and 
aluminum plant, Chickasaw, Ala. (above), boasts 500 attractive bunga- 
lows, a bustling business section complete with drug store, department store, 
supermarket, and a $75,000 theater. It even has police, fire, and garbage 
departments. Developed as a first World War workers’ village by Birmingham's 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Chickasaw was sold to Gulf 
Shipbuilding Corp., from which its new private owners, Thomas Beach and 
John Carr of W. B. Leedy & Co., acquired it for investment purposes. 
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OPA pricing formula as meaning that 
uotations in no case would be lower 
than on 1942 models. (Detroit firms 
uniformly claim their costs rose between 
15% and, 20% during the war.) 

But the 2.5% reduction was clearly 
the reflection of the 2.5% cut in dis- 
ccunts which OPA has required all deal- 
ers to absorb. Having determined that 
G.M. was not entitled to price increases, 
OPA obviously then decided that G.M. 
dealers were entitled to no better break 
than those of other manufacturers. 
¢ Bowles’ Position—Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles has defended the re- 
duction in dealer discounts on the 
ground that increased volume, and elim- 
ination of losses on used cars, will give 
dealers their most profitable year. 

Added to the other troubles besetting 
auto makers was the threat of parts shut- 
offs due to OPA pricing policies. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. brought the 

latter issue to a head by stopping ship- 
ments of original equipment truck parts 
to Ford Motor Co. because of the low 
ceiling prices on them. Other compa- 
nies praised Kelsey, but did not imme- 
diately follow suit. 
e “Unable to Serve You”—Kelsey tele- 
graphed Ford, “until we can recover in 
our selling prices the increased labor and 
material costs we have been compelled 
to add since March, 1942, we will be 
unable to serve you.” 

Ford promptly laid off 3,000 employ- 
ees and slashed its truck output two- 
thirds—a move which penery will 
bring layoffs to some 12,000 workers in 
supplier plants besides Kelsey. 

This situation overshadowed a quieter 

one, the growing scarcity of replacement 
parts sold to motor car makers. These 
parts are ceiling-priced. Builders who 
sold them to the car makers, having a 
firm market, worked on definitely nar- 
row margins. As a result, they find 
themselves sharply squeezed today by 
the ceiling. 
e Somewhat Better Off—An almost 
parallel situation prevails for producers 
who sold to the jobber and retail trade. 
But their margins ran somewhat higher, 
and so they are not in so precarious a 
state. 

Original equipment parts are selling 

today to manufacturers at definitely 
higher levels than the replacement parts, 
though they are often identical. ar 
pliers say the car makers have generally 
recognized the need for increased prices 
to match increased material and labor 
costs. 
e Toward a Showdown—Without regard 
to prices, car makers saw little hope for 
sustained output anyway, because of the 
strike situations. Events were march- 
ing toward a final showdown between 
the industry and the union on varied 
fronts: 


One type of service offered by the new 
cooperative, Tulsa Industries, Inc., is 
exemplified by the survey that it is 
making on a $385 light tractor 
(above), designed by a Tulsan. The 
co-op will find a manufacturer for it if 
the survey reveals a sufficient market. 


General Motors: On Monday 
U.A.W. called into Detroit its 200 re- 
gional representatives assigned to G.M. 
plants. Shortly after they met, G.M. 
was served with a new demand, that 
management agree to arbitrate its wage 
dispute with the union. This request 
was so phrased that G.M. acceptance 
would require it to open its books and 
other records to the union, and to agree 
that any wage- increase would not be 
used as a basis for a price rise. On both 
of these points the union was mak- 
ing conditions which management con- 
sistently had said were unacceptable. 

The meeting ended with a unanimous 
vote for a strike which began at Buick 
Wednesday morning and spread rapidly. 

Ford: Negotiations began this week 
in an angry atmosphere engendered by 
the company’s militant counterproposals 
to the union (page 93). 

Chrysler: Nagttiotione are compara- 


tively quiet. 

Plate Glass: Strikes in Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. were daily reducing invento- 
ries and threatening production shortly. 

Bearings: Strikes in several big bear- 
ing plants, including Cleveland Graph- 
ite Bronze, Bohn, Fafnir, and others, 
have cut deeply into the supply and 
threaten halts to some output. 

Gears: The Warner Gear strike at 
Muncie, Ind., has already stopped out- 
put at Studebaker and Willys. 

Frames: The strike at Midland Steel 
Products Co. has halted Buick and will 
impair Studebaker’s resumption if that 
company solves its gear problem. 


United for Tuls. 


Manufacturers’ coope, 
is easing shocks of reconve 
and laying plans for enlay 
the city’s industrial future 


A cooperative of manutacturey 
distributors in Tulsa, Okla., ha 
taking some of the shocks out 9 
city’s readjustment to peacctime y 
trial pursuits. 

Chartered in Delaware, this , 
Tulsa Industries, Inc.—takes cred 
bringing $300,000 of new busines; 
members in its first three \ceks ¢ 
operation. Membership now en), 
26 industrial plants, and the ors 
tion expects to be self-supporting y; 
a year. 
© Potentialities Surveyed—Last \\; 
when Tulsa Industries, Inc., was fo; 
under chamber of commerce au 
few of the industrialists who signe 
expected the war to end as soon, 
did. A survey at that time revealed 
the city had 47 manufacturing ok 
in operation; that most of them | 
converted from oil field equipment 
partial war-contract production. 

Several favorable factors for T 
industry’s future were believed to 
discernible. The survey noted an 
vantageous geographical location, fay 
ble labor conditions, comparatively 
wage scales, low power rates, adeq 
transportation, and a varied assortng 
of machine tools and skills. 
@ Objectives—Preparing for the { 
when plants and manpower might 
looking for new assignments, the co 
charted its objectives carefully. It 
pared to offer men and machines too 
side industrialists who might wish 
manufacture in Tulsa the part of t 
production that was intended for 
tribution in the Southwest and on{ 
West Coast. Savings in shipping a 
to be had from such a program w 
tabulated. 

Within its own membership, Tu 
Industries, Inc., provided for interchat 
of facilities, and for bringing in ™ 
machines when needed. Already, tt 
claimed, a solid foundation has b 
laid for the city’s industrial progr 
So much was accomplished, in fact, th 
the closing of a big Douglas air RO 
plant and the cancellation of many ot 
manufacturers’ war orders did not bogggin PI 
the city over as might have becn @iibathy 
pected. rom 
e Acts as Go-Between—Unlike 4 
Louisville Industrial Foundation, whi 
since 1916 has been dedicated to 4 
preservation of local payrolls (BW 
Jun.3’44,p76), the Tulsa co-op has 
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vital fund with which to finance en- 
prises. Instead, it operates along 
lines of the New England Indus- 
4] Development Corp. (BW—Aug.11 
5,p26), serving as a central agency 
enable promising projects to find 
ancial, technical, and other assistance. 
Like the New England group, Tulsa 
justries, Inc., pays much attention 
new inventions, seeking to establish 
arkets for them whenever possible. 

hat Is Wanted—The group denies 
at it seeks to draw essential indus- 
-s to Tulsa at the expense of other 
rts of the country. It does, however, 
‘k industries which will hasten re- 
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credit fiinversion by rounding out the city’s 
incs: @dustrial picture. 


cchs off Clyde A. King, manager, and Dean 
’ cmb’, Given, sales manager, of Tulsa In- 
ystries, Inc., cite the case of the Knep- 

Mfg. Co. as an example of what 
e co-op is doing. Knepper, having gen- 
ul machine shop facilities, was recon- 
rted to production of metal stampings 
en it was shown that Tulsa needed 
ch a plant. The co-op got necessary 
achines from the Douglas aircraft 
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‘caled Mant, got marketing commitments from 
ing pallimher Tulsa manufacturers, and helped 
them @® placing applications for financing the 
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onversion. 
Tractor Test—Another type of opera- 
on is illustrated by a recent survey of 


the market possibilities of a light, all- 
purpose farm tractor designed by a 
Tulsa man. The co-op sent out pictures 
and literature, and now says it has on 
file orders for several hundred tractors 
at a price of $385, f.o.b. Tulsa. If final 
results warrant, a Tulsa manufacturer 
will be found to produce the tractors. 

The co-op reports, moreover, that it 
has several agreements, near the signing 


stage, for location of new factories or 
branches in Tulsa. In one instance, the 
site and buildings have already been 
obtained. 

The organization, a nonprofit cor 
poration, is financed by its members 
on a sliding scale according to their in 
dustrial stature. Fees range from $50 a 
month, are credited against service com- 
missions on business acquired. 


Security Plan for Small Business 


Wallace wants Commerce Dept. to provide little firrns 
the technical know-how, financial and marketing guidance that 
will enable them to obtain risk capital and reduce mortality. 


Small business has been a political 
football since the trust busting days of 
Teddy Roosevelt. In the intervening 
years both Republicans and Democrats, 
beating their chests and singing loud 
and long, have clamored for the votes 
of Main Street merchants. For this 
reason, when Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Wallace comes forth with a plan 
to “secure the future for small business” 
skeptical eyebrows are raised in Wash- 
ington, and ears are cocked for the 
sound of hammering on a suspected 
political fence. 
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ROM ONE BATTLEFIELD TO ANOTHER 


n Philadelphia a truckload of ribbon-bedecked veterans muster public sym- 
bathy and support for their attempt to wring an independent taxicab franchise 
rom Pennsylvania’s Public Utility Commission. At last week’s hearing, spokes- 
~ whigqggen for the G.I. Taxicab Assn. membership 100, leveled charges of obstruc- 


to i@mponism at Philadelphia’s Yellow Cab system, strongly asserted their “rights.” 


(BW 


similar move is planned by a Negro veterans’ group. Yellow Cab, 


has @Btrongly intrenched in the Quaker City, is slated to reply on Dec. 10. 
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While Wallace has not yet presented 
his plan to the scrutiny of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, his under 
secretary, Alfred Schindler, hard-headed, 
punching feed salesman from St. Louis, 
has been promoting it here and there 
about the country. On Noy. 13 he gave 
Philadelphia’s austere Centenary Assn. 
of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade a keyhole view of its 
contents. This group liked it, in the 
main, but some businessmen expressed 
the hope that it would not turn out to 
be another dressing up of statistical stud- 
ies dished out with soothing sirup. 

Schindler promised ‘‘action—not just 

words,” but these businessmen pon 
dered whether the action did not come 
from the thin edge of the wedge. 
@ Lack of Risk Capital—The Philadel- 
phia “Mainstreeters,” who have con- 
ducted surveys of their own into the 
problems of small business, believe that 
the continuing high rate of mortality 
among this largest section of our eco 
nomic structure should be attributed to 
the lack of risk capital and short-term 
credit. 

Schindler professed the basis of the 
problem to be the “lack of know-how’ 
on the part of the individual going into 
business. “Increase the know-how and 
you decrease the number of discontinu- 
ances,” was his plugging point. His plan 
is to cure the disease by taking care to 
prevent it. 

Although anything proposed to aid 
small business is politically suspect, the 
Wallace plan does not suffer from in- 
firmity of purpose. The objective is to 
make the Commerce Dept. as useful to 
the small businessman as the Dept. of 
Agriculture’s services are to the farmer. 
e High Mortality—The Senate Small 
Business Committee has been racking its 
collective brains for years over the prob 
lem. Prewar figures on small business 
failures add up to 1,000 a day. While 
figures released recently by the Com- 
merce Dept. show a steep reduction in 
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mortality during the war years, the rate 
is still considered very high—550 a day. 

When stacked up against the figure 
of 1,650 new business ventures opened 
each day this year, the rate is one dead 
for every three born. This, in Schindler’s 
opinion, can very likely “break the gen- 
eral wholesomeness of our entire busi- 
ness structure.” 

The Wallace plan is preambled b 
“quantitative” and “qualitative” def- 
nitions of small business. “Quantita- 
tively,” it defines a small business as a 
manufacturing plant with less than 100 
employees, wholesale or retail establish- 
ments with less than $200,000 annual 
net sales volume, or service establish- 
ments with annual net sales or receipts 
of less than $50,000. 

@ Roots of the Theory—“Qualitatively,” 
the plan considers a small business one 
which cannot afford to employ or con- 
tract for adequate specialized manage- 
ment and technical aid, or which cannot 


hire highly trained personnel—account- 
ants, industrial engineers, lawyers, pub- 
lic relations and advertising specialists. 

These “quantitative” and “qualita- 
tive” definitions are the roots from 
which the theory of the Wallace plan 
grew. Its thesis is that by providing the 
small businessman aid and guidance in 
most of the problems facing him, his 
operations can be made more efficient, 
thus overcoming most of his financial 
ailments, Thus he can survive. 

The plan skirts any attempt directly 
to resolve the financial problems facing 
the small businessman. No concrete 
proposals are made in this direction ex- 
— to provide field office assistance in 
telling a person where facilities are avail- 
able for risk capital or short-term credit, 
both private or governmental. 

e Seeks Loan Facilities—That Wallace 
is aware of the weakness of his plan on 
this score is indicated by the strong 
back-room fight he is putting up to ac- 


quire the loan functions of the gj 
ing Smaller War Plants Corp. jy 
tions have been that this functiog 
go to Reconstruction Finance Cy 
that case, Wallace at least want. 
right to certify each loan to RFC. 

On the proposals that the plan 
for furnishing know-how, W 3lace | 
rows from the Dept. of Agriculty 
county agent technique. Comme 
Dept. counseling staffs would be se 
in every business and industrial a 
These staffs would provide perso 
guidance as well as informational , 
terial on such important problg 
as general administration, producti 
location, capital requirements, organ 
tional procedure, inventory practi 
methods of selling, display and ad 
tising techniques, the selection , 
training of personnel. 
e Data on Markets—They also wor 
provide businessmen with informat 
on market sources, a month-to-mog 


The aircraft industry, which knows 
that its postwar future is bound up 
with national plans for military oa 
paredness, now has a pretty clear 
idea of the stand that the armed 
services will take. The industry cur- 
rently is mulling over a solid report 
released recently by an interdepart- 
mental subcommittee on demobiliza- 
tion of aircraft production. 

The subcommittee figures that 
the industry will shake down to an 
annual peacetime production some- 
where between 23,000 and 52,000 


Armed Services Size Up Nation’s Plane Potential 


lanes, resenting 55,000,000- to 
04,400,000-lb. airframe (minus en- 
ines and accessories) weight. Work- 
ing from this assumption, the sub- 
committee has charted the expansion 
a in a future emergency from 
th the lower level (Plan B) and the 
upper level (Plan A). 

Although much faster than the 
industrial mobilization of 1941 and 
1942, this hypothetical expansion 
would not furnish planes so rapidly as 
the services could provide personnel 
and activate airfields and carriers. 


Aircraft Production—This War and The Next 
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Date: Air Coordinating Committee. 
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sion program that would scatter the 


areas. To prove its point, it drew up 
a map of what half a dozen atomic 


The subcommittee figures that, in 
addition to the facilities of the regu- 
lar aircraft industry, the government 
should maintain a reserve of 64,(00 
machine tools and have a dozen or 
more standby plants with a total floor 
space of 26 million sq. ft. 

Mere availability of floor space will 
not be enough. For maximum pro- 
duction as well as for security, the 
subcommittee recommends a disper- 


ms fi 


industry over’ the country instead 
of letting it concentrate in a few 


bombs could do to aircraft facilities 
in the Los Angeles area. 


What Atom Bombs Might do to Los Angeles 
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White House atomic bomb meeting, temporarily out 
pf order, is caught off guard by the camera. Seated (left 
o right) are: Clement R. Attlee, British Prime Minister; 
resident Truman; Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie 


King. Standing (left to right) are Dr. Vannevar Bush; 
T. L. Rowan, Attlee’s secretary; Rep. Charles Eaton; Sen. 
Brien McMahon; Canadian Ambassador Lester Pearson; 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes; Rep. Sol Bloom. 


nalysis of the general state of business 
ctivity and the influence of current 
conomic trends on business as a whole 
s well as on specific business. In addi- 
ion, monthly information would be 
nt businessmen on the latest economic 
ppportunities within their areas. 

On the matter of technical assistance 

o small business, the plan recognizes 
hat one of the most compelling prob- 
ems facing the small businessman is his 
nability to meet the challenges of scien- 
ific advancement constantly projected 
by big business. 
To help the little fellow overcome 
his disadvantage, the Commerce Dept. 
would have its field offices aid and guide 
an entrepreneur in the introduction of 
new products, in the improvement of 
old products, in the introduction of new 
processes, and in the revising of old 
processes. 

¢ Close Liaison Planned—A small busi- 
ness advisory group, which Wallace has 
been consulting informally, is partially 
responsible for the plan, and probably 
will be formally set up to work with an 
assistant secretary for small business, to 
be appointed as soon as Congress ap- 
proves of Wallace’s department re- 
— plan. 

e€ new assistant secretary’s job 
would involve gearing the small business 
economy into the over-all machinery of 
business, maintaining a close liaison 
with a new assistant secretary for indus- 
trial economy. He also would be re- 
sponsible for the operations of a new 
small business bureau in the depart- 
ment, 
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Leash for Atoms 


Over-all policy for control 
of atomic energy draws little fire 
but piqued Congress leaders 
suspect plan is delaying tactic. 


President Truman, Prime Minister 

Attlee of Great Britain, and Prime Min- 
ister King of Canada took the first ten- 
tative, cautious steps last weck toward 
solution of the explosive problem of the 
atomic bomb and the harnessing of 
atomic energy. 
e Procedure Criticized—Their joint pro- 
nouncement, issued in Washington 
after six days of intensive conference, 
provoked little criticism as to over-all 
policy. 

But there were rumblings of discon- 
tent from congressional quarters on 
two scores: (1) the President’s failure to 
consult key congressmen before making 
the announced commitments, and (2) 
a suspicion that certain procedures 
recommended in the “A-B-C (America- 
Britain-Canada) plan” were prompted 
by the Army’s desire to engage in delay- 
ing tactics on disclosure of its chancly 
guarded production techniques. 

e Safeguards First—Representing .the 
three countries “which possess the 
knowledge essential to the use of atomic 
energy,” the conferees expressed willing- 
ness to share on a reciprocal basis wit 

other United Nations detailed informa- 
tion on the practical industrial applica- 


tion of atomic energy “as soon as effec- 
tive enforceable safeguards against its 
use for destructive purposes can be 
devised.” 

This policy met with general appro- 

bation, as did their plan for utilizing the 
United Nations Organization as 
ultimate authority. 
e Delaying Tactics?—Not so favorably 
received, however, was the recommenda- 
tion that the proposed atomic commis 
sion to be set up by the UNO should 
proceed with its work “by separate 
stages, the successful completion of each 
one of which will develop the necessary 
confidence of the world before the next 
stage is undertaken.” 

Suspicious that this procedure could 
well give the Army years of dominanc« 
over the atom bomb, critics said the 
possible delays in such a_ procedure 
might foster rather than allay inter- 
national suspicions. 
© Leaders Piqued—With the House due 
to consider the May-Johnson atomic 
energy bill shortly and the special Senate 
committee on atomic energy scheduled 
to begin hearings on the same measure 
within a few days (BW—Nov.10'45,p 
17), many congressional leaders felt they 
should have been consulted before such 
a momentous step was taken by the 
President. 

The May-Johnson bill undoubtedly is 
dead, at least in its present form, these 
critics say, but Congress must evolve a 
national policy on atomic energy. And, 
more importantly, Congress must pass 
on any international commitments of 
this nature, hence should enjoy the full 


he 
the 
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confidence of Truman from the start. 
¢ Outlawed as Weapon?—Noteworthy 
in the Truman-Attlee-King statement is 
its recommendation for “the elimination 
from national armaments of atomic 
weapons and of all other major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction.” Con- 
ceivably this could be applied to outlaw 
use of V-1 (robot) and V-2 (rocket) 
bombs which the Nazis introduced. 

Other subjects on which they asked 

the proposed UNO atomic commission 
to make proposals covered (1) extending 
between all nations the exchange of 
basic scientific information for peaceful 
ends; (2) control of atomic energy to the 
extent necessary to insure its use only 
for peaceful purposes; and (3) effective 
safeguards by way of inspection and 
other means to protect complying states 
against violations and evasions. 
e Inseparable Techniques—A major 
obstacle to the industrial application of 
atomic energy, the conferees made it 
clear, is the fact that its military exploi- 
tation depends, in large part, upon the 
same methods and processes. Hence, to 
reveal the former would give away the 
latter. 

In the light of these developments, 
the UNO General Assembly meeting 
scheduled for Jan. 2, 1946, to appoint a 
Security Council, assumes added impor- 
tance. 


Milk Reconverts 


Dairy farmers’ big problem 
is one of developing a civilian 
market that is able to absorb 
war increased production. 


Dairy farmers, never reticent about 
trumpeting their troubles to a listen- 
ing world—and attentive congressmen 
—are apprehensive about their own 
brand of reconversion. 

Specifically, that means finding a 

civilian market for their wartime milk 
production, thus keeping their post- 
war income at somewhere near the 
wartime, all-time, high. The 1945 cash 
return to dairy farmers, including pro- 
duction payments, is figured at $3,500,- 
000,000, which is more than double 
their prewar take. 
e Price Fear—Farmers’ nightmare dur- 
ing the lush war years was that peace- 
time reduction of government pur- 
clases would break milk prices. They 
remember the aftermath of the first 
World War, when wholesale milk sank 
to $1 per cwt. 

That’s not likely to happen this time, 
because of the government guarantee 
to support prices at 90% of parity for 


One-pound packages of dried skim 
milk are now being triumphantly 
offered to Wisconsin housewives by 
Farm Products Distributors, Inc., of 
Madison, after a legislative change of 
heart. 

Since 1915, the state has prohib- 
ited the sale of nonfat dried milk 
solids—the official name for dried 
skim milk by Act of Congress (BW— 
Mar.4'44,p101)—in less than 10-Ib. 
containers. The law had the effect of 
discouraging household use, and it 
remained in spite of the fact that in 
1942 Wisconsin produced about 
30% of the nation’s total output of 
dried skim milk. 

This year, anxious to find addi- 
tional markets for its expected over- 
supply of milk from herds built up 
to record numbers by wartime de- 
mand, the state legislature revised 
the law. This is a moral victory for 
Mrs. Dorothy Lee, ardent lobbyist 
for the change, and also secretary- 
treasurer of Farm Products, which 
now distributes dried whole milk 
through 13 Madison outlets. 

But demand so far has been mod- 


Wisconsin Opens Door to Dried Skim Milk 


est—possibly because consumers find 
it easier to have fluid milk delivered 
to their doorstep for 13¢ a qt. than 
to follow Mrs. Lee’s formula: | Ib. of 
dried skim milk @ 35¢ reconstituted 
with water to 5 qt. of fluid skim milk, 
with 1 pt. of coffee cream @ 27¢ 


(delivered) added to make a reason- 
able facsimile of fluid whole milk. 
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two years after the war's o} <iq) .. 
But dairy farmers knew that ‘ ‘ici; }, 
range prosperity depends « ' 
civilians to absorb most of the ,, 
increased supply of milk 
products. 

@ What’s Ahead—This year U_§ ,, 
duction of fluid milk will tota! 127‘) 
lion Ib.—an all-time high and ap ; 
crease of 15 billion Ib. froin joy 
Next year government purchas.s, whid 
this year represented about 12°% of 4, 
total, will go down. Milk used 4, 
evaporated and dried whole inilk. §, 
example, will be cut by three or fo, 
billion Ib. because of reduced yj; 
tary and government export demand 

Furthermore, total milk productiy 

is expected to decline by 1% to 3% 
Current surveys show fewer dairy co, 
on farms than a year ago, and the oy. 
put per cow probably will decrei 
from its present peak level. 
e Consumer Income Factor—Neverth:. 
less, that will leave a whopping quantit 
of milk to be marketed in 1946. Hoy 
ever milk consumption and milk pricg 
traditionally are influenced directly } 
corsumer incomes. In this war-prosper 
ous year, for example, per capita fluid 
milk consumption reached the all-time 
high of 441 Ib. 

Dept. of Agriculture economists, as 

suming continued high consumer in. 
comes next year, predict a fairly bal. 
anced supply and demand for dain 
products, with only a slight decline 
probable in farm income. They expect 
that consumption of fluid milk and 
cream, now running about 25% above 
the prewar rate, will continue undimin. 
ished or even rise slightly in 1946. 
e War-Developed Appetites—One fac. 
tor is the return of servicemen with 
their appetites for milk considerably 
sharpened. Demand for cheese, canned 
milk, butter, and ice cream, kept down 
during the war by restrictions on proces- 
sors and rationing to consumers, should 
also be at top levels next year. 

Underlying the complex economics of 

the dairy industry is the fact that it 
raw material, in its fresh form, is ex 
tremely perishable. About half the milk 
produced in the U. S. is consumed a 
fluid milk, the rest in various milk and 
cream products. 
e Complicated System—Over the years, 
a complicated system of marketing 
practices, trade regulations, and pric: 
relationships has developed (BW —No\ 
3’45,p83). A change in the demand 
for one dairy product is inevitably te- 
flected in the others. 

Granted that the immediate market 
for milk is not endangered, the big 
question mark in the long-range pic- 
ture is future government policy. War 
time trends in the country’s utilization 
of its fluid milk supply (BW —Jul.21'+5, 
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The First National Bank, Chicago—like thousands of other banks throughout 
the nation— speeds checking account posting with Burroughs machines. 


Step by step, for more than fifty years, Burroughs machines 
have developed with the needs of business and industry. 
Bookkeeping, accounting, calculating, statistical, cash handling 
and other types of machines have come from Burroughs 
as specialized business needs have developed through the years. 
Today Burroughs’ wide range of machines is serving practically 
every known need of modern business for time-saving figuring and 
IN MACHINES 3 : : < its 
‘IN COUNSEL accounting machines—and matching each need with the specific 
& IN SERVICE type of machine to do the required work efficiently. That's one 
big reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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see re ac anger 


WITH ERIE 
CUSTOM MOLDED 


PLASTICS 


You want a part for your 
new product—a housing, a gear, 
a knob, or other sort of “gadget.” 


Before you decide on material, 
tell us what the material must do; 
how close the dimensional toler- 
ance, what resistance to impact, 
vibration, temperature, abrasion, 
and all the rest. 


Our long experience with the 
molding of plastics will probably 
enable us to give you an immedi- 
ate answer as to the feasibility of 
using plastics, and which of the 
almost unlimited selections avail- 
able will best serve the purpose. 


We were the first in the field 
of custom injection molding, and 
are proud of our record for suc- 
ceeding on jobs that other manu- 
facturers were tactfully ‘too busy”’ 
to handle. 


At least we'll charge you 
nothing for answering your letter 
or for having an experienced 
representative call. 


* BUY VICTORY BONDS ¥* 


ee eT ¢ ~~ 
R Mlastic Viwus 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP. 


ERIE, PA. 


leg 


93) have demonstrated how effectivel 
ashington juggles end-uses of milk 
when it sets its mind to it. 
e WFA’s Policy—The War Food Ad- 
ministration took the position that the 
most economical use of dairy products 
would be obtained by getting farmers to 
market whole milk, rather than sepa- 
rated cream with the skim milk left on 
the farm for animal or chicken feed. 
Consequently WFA paid higher pro- 
duction subsidies for whole milk than 
for cream (BW —Feb.24'45,p55), and 
price ceilings were set to give the farmer 
a better return for whole milk than 
for milk sold as butterfat. 
@ Results—Restrictions on sales of cream 
and ice cream boosted farm sales of 
whole milk at wholesale to 69 billion 
Ib. in 1945—five billion Ib. above 1944 
and more than double the volume in 
the early 1930's. Such devices helped 
the government to meet the tremen- 
cw increased wartime demand for 
milk in forms that could be easily 
kept and shipped—dried whole milk, 
nonfat dried milk solids (skim milk 
powder), canned milk, and cheese. 
Now comes reconversion. Biggest 
unknowns in future government policy, 
any of which could throw the delicate 
milk equation out of balance, are (1) 
duration of price ceilings; (2) extent of 
the reduction in government buying 
for foreign relief and services; (3) aban- 
donment of production subsidies. 
@ Production Paymerts—Farmers want 
subsidies ended while consumer pocket- 
books are still full enough to take 
higher prices—and even if this is done, 
they are not sure that consumers won't 
balk at the increase. Production pay- 
ment rates have been announced 
through Mar. 31, 1946, with funds 
appropriated to carry through to the 
end of the fiscal year. But between 
now and July 1, 1946, Secretarylof Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson hopes to 
get rid of all production payments. 
Shifts in milk use are already ap- 
pearing as government buying shrinks. 
For example, lifting the ban on cream 
sales caused a rush of cream to eastern 
metropolitan markets. So great was 
the rush, in fact, that—in conjunction 
with a seasonal shortage—it threatened 
to cut into New York City’s fluid milk 
requirements. Mayor LaGuardia, there- 
fore, reimposed the ban on heavy cream. 
e Butter Reversal—Sweet cream used for 
the manufacture of ice cream or sold 
as heavy cream brings 60¢ to 70¢ per 
Ib. in the current market; 10¢ to 20¢ 
over the price of butterfat for butter. 
Hence, butter output, which had been 
rising in July and August, reversed its 
trend. October production was 4% to 
6% less than that of October, 1944. 
Outlook for major manufactured milk 
products next year is varied: 
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FOR RELIEF 


Assistant Secretary of State William 
L. Clayton (left) clarifies a point for 
the House Foreign Affairs Commit 
tee on the proposal to vote mor 
funds for United Nations Relief & 
Rehabilitation Administration. Clay. 
ton registered a vigorous “thumbs 
down” last week on Republican 
counterproposals to provide elie 
through some American agency, 
backed President Truman’s request 
for the balance of the original $l; 
350,000,000 U. S. commitment. 


e Butter—From 1941’s bumper 1,372- — 


000,000 Ib. of creamery butter, the 
1945 output fell to 1,450,000,000 Ib, 
a 20-year low. Despite this shrinkage, 
butter rationing is expected to end by 
December. 

Fairly adequate civilian supplies ar 
foreseen as the result of release of 10) 
million Ib. of Army stocks, added to cur- 
rent trade stocks of 60 million Ib. and 
the normal rise in production as the 
winter wears to its end. Another fac- 
tor will be rechanneling to the cream- 
eries of milk that has been going to 
evaporators and dehydrators. 

Brisk consumer demand is expected 
to keep butterfat prices at or close to 
present levels. e higher ‘prices te 
sulting from removal of the five-cent 
processors’ subsidy will probably do lit 
tle to retard this demand. 

e Cheese—Government commitments 
for sale overseas of 160 million |b 
will keep cheese in tight supply until : 
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(JHE WHERE FISHING INNOVATIONS 
ADD TO RECORD CATCHES 
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MODERN FISHING SCENE 
ON THE OREGON COAST 


Navy blimp spotters belped Oregon fishermen 
weigh in 60,000,000 pounds of fish last year 
at Astoria, one of the nation’s major fishing 
ports, at the mouth of the Columbia river. 


yes in the skies” is only one of the unusual means 
d by Oregon’s enterprising commercial fishermen 
s are Mure a constant catch of tuna, salmon and other 


(100 Bich season. 
) CUur- P ce mnep ‘ Oregon’s world-famous salmon now are second to an 
-~ ty fishermen, alert for new aides in gathering more annual albacore tuna pack worth $10,000,000. Freezing 
: os r seafood, were assisted during wartime by the processes send bottom fish to an extended market. Fish 
a - aghter-than-air base at Tillamook. Blimps on livers, once waste, now provide vitamin A concentrates. 
| off Oregon's 400-mile shore spotted the great fish ie 
g to : . : With 90% of fishing income from out-of-state sales, 
bls and radioed locations to 2500 small fishing craft. ; aah 
- each dollar contributes to increased stability of the 
; “ inconsistencies of “fishermen’s luck” have been over- Oregon market. Truly, Oregon's river and coastal waters 
ve. [ae urther by a long list of expedients proved advan- are a vast reservoir of perpetual wealth. 
cent pUS by experience. As a result, Oregon deepsea and 
lit: Fishing produced an income of $30,000,000 last year. ONE NEWSPAPER ALWAYS LEADS...IN OREGON IT’S 
ents RC industry gives employment to approximately th () 4 
lb. fishermen and to more than 8000 cannery workers, e rego a | an 
atil ? processors and distributors. Employment is The Great Newspaper of the West— Portland, Oregon 


eas fa’ €O an even larger figure by purchase of supplies, 
and equipment. REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


Designers and Manufacturers of the World’s Largest Vaults 
YORK SAFE and LOCK COMPANY 


BRANCHES: 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Baltimore Cleveland Miami 
Boston t Montreal 
Chi Houston New Haven 
New York Los Angeles Philadelphia 


after Jan. 1, 1946. As civilian. 
cess to increased quantitic,’ 
processes and improved t) pes of, 
are counted on to raise pcr capi 
sumption from the prewar 6 |b, t 
e Evaporated Milk—Gov: mime 
chases shot up evaporate: mil 
from 56 million cases in 194), 
million cases in 1945. Civiligy 
chases in 1946 are expected 
between 56 and 60 million cases , 
imposed upon a government dem 
yet unknown. Any milk beyong 
orators’ forecasts of what they q 
will go back to the creameries, 
e Dried Milk—Production of 
whole milk skyrocketed: In 1949 ; 
29 million Ib.; in 1945 (cight y 
167 million Ib. Skim milk powde 
creased from 321 million |b, ; 
million Ib. in the same period \ 
With production facilities 
twice those required for prewar 
volume, no certain forecast « 
made about the future of this p; 
tion, There are two alternatives 
great increase in exports and i1 
use by . bakers, candy makers, 3 


4 cream manufacturers, and (2) c 


ment of consumer markets. 
One processor, Kraft Chees 
has charted the latter course, | 
developed and market-tested 1 
version of whole milk powder, 
it hopes will become a grocer ; 
Heretofore this product has had 
ited distribution because it req 
relatively expensive packaging in 1 
containers with inert gas, to preven 
fat from turning rancid. Kraft thin 


inexpensive glassine-and-cardboard 


age will lick this —., 

e “Drink More Milk”—Plans are | 
pushed to keep peacetime consum 
up to postwar milk production by 4 
tional advertising campaign througi 
American Dairy Assn., by improved 
chandising in retail stores, and ai 
higher quality standards for all 
products. 


URBAN LAND STUDY 


Growing importance of and | 
est in the twin subjects of urba 
centralization and city planning 
led Columbia University to esti 
a chair of “urban land economics 
Emest M. Fisher, at present dic 
of research in real estate finance 
the American Bankers Assn., has 
appointed to the post. 

Fisher’s job will be twofold 
graduate course and research sen 
under his direction will train met 
the growing job of planning urban 
velopment, and at the same time 
explore current problems in this t¢ 

The New York area will serve 
primary laboratory for the cours 
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in the 
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FROM TEA TOWEL TO TARPAULIN 


. - . The electric sewing machine 
your wife runs so daintily and the 
huge spinning frame of the modern 
textile mill seem pretty far apart. 
Yet both the great and the small unit 
have turning wheels and whirling 
shafts, and present their own partic- 
ular problems of speed and load and 
thrust. 


S8CSIF has been solving both sorts 
of problems for many years, for 
SACS made the “original textile 


bearing” and no other brand is so 
universally used. 


Large repeat orders are responsible 
for hundreds of thousands of SOS 
units in the mills throughout Amer- 
ica today. For when executives per- 
sonally observe the saving in power 
and maintenance which SSF Ball 
and Roller Bearings provide, they 
re-specify them for all their new 
equipment. 


Whatever your needs, they are sure 
to be met by the company that places 


THE RIGHT BEARING IN THE RIGHT PLACE 
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BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 


_4aue SPRIESCH” 
make *7z... 


* 
q2 ‘may be a miniature stamp- 
ing or 100-Ib. steel casting, 
parts or complete products. Our ca- 
pacity in modern plants is adequate 
for mass, precision production of 


ELECTRONIC and 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES 
COMPONENT PARTS 
and SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
METAL PRODUCTS 


Tooling-up and assembly economies 
are our forte. We add ingenuity for 
good measure. Our capacity and 26 
years of contract manufacturing ex- 
perience should be as facilitating 
and profit-lengthening fer you as for 
all the other industrialists we co- 
operate with. Let me send you 
our war-produced book, “IN- 
GENUITY.” 


"Joseph J. Cheney 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
19 HOWARD ST. = xs = BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


New York 14, N.Y. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines 14, la. * Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


THEY’LL COME BACK ,e° 


now owns will be added .> +}, ‘ 
Patent Grab Bag able list from time to tin. yj public 
years. Hereafter, the corp: ratio, ps5. 
International Harvester Co. _ policy stipulates, it will \ cp = 
ff lusive |i A f to itself only long enouch + = 
offers nonexclusive licensing of  mnine through engineering nd ;. A 4 
more than 1,000 patents to all ment whether the new inventy, 


the company’s needs, and ty , 
head start in recovering initial ey 
and tooling costs, never more | 
First major move by Patent Com- five years. 
missioner Casper W. Ooms (BW — I.H.C. management, always aj 
Jul.21"45,p7) was to create a public public relations implications, \, 
file of patents available for licensing. ulated to introspection by the ] 
First big manufacturer to make a whole- porary National Economic (py, 
sale addition to this list was Interna-  tee’s well-aimed kicks at “patey: 
tional Harvester Co. pression” (BW—Jul.23738.p7). 
e Patents Up for Grabs—Late last company held many “def 
month Harvester told Ooms that, of patents intended to forestall any 4 
the 1,243 patents which it owns, more attempt by others to prevent ‘it; 
than 1,000 would be listed for non- using its own inventions. Also it 
exclusive licensing to all comers “for many obsolete patents. 
a reasonable consideration.” I.H.C. © Those Unused Patents—Both of; 
also promised to prepare a pamphlet categories were already being lic: 
abstract of its licensable patents, and to to all comers, but more than 70) 4 
mail this on request to anyone inter- unused. On the bare statistics 
ested. Mail is already piling in on this. company could be accused of » 
All of the other patents the company suppression. Ooms’ licensing ]is 


comers through Ooms’ file. 
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THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM 


BUMPER CROP ON ONCE BARREN GROUND 


Prohibited because of war paper shortages and rationing from advertis 
their wares, Canada’s brewers and distillers proved there’s more than 0 
way to skin a cat. Basing ads on everything from game law regulations (be! 
left) to plugs for Canada’s war bonds (above and right), the liquor and 
people launched an unprecedented advertising drive. Previously beer é 
liquor advertising was permitted only in publications printed in Quebec é 
British Columbia; now, because beverages are not mentioned, the ads are | 
billboards and streetcar signs everywhere, in 86 dailies, 17 magazines, 16 {2 
publications. And there’s no indication that the distillers and brewers, ha‘ 
blazed new trails, will alter their copy when war restrictions come off. 
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the tunity to wash its 
siblicly of any desire to block 


new commissioner, a Chicago 
attorney, was well and favorably 
, to the company’s legal staff. 
talked it over on one of Ooms’ 
back home. He felt it would 
then his campaign to make the 
cho. gt. patent system work within 
‘ oily practical limits. Harvester’s 
ors approved the plan. 
estalling Compulsion—Money re- 
4 or paid out by Harvester on 
ts licensed is chicken feed in the 
pration’s total operations. But 
pany executives recognize that 
cal trends mean that the patent 
is going to be loosened up by 
means or another, and its move 
Ooms ease Washington pressure 
pmpulsory licensing. 
_:fgge company agrees with his belief 
so \ncfm forced licensing of all patents 
| ay fimd probably do little harm to big 
orations, but it could force out of 
ess many a small corporation 
h withstands the sales and pro- 
ion pressure of its big competitors 
: by its few but vital patents. 
‘number of other large corpora- 
Ooms reports, are on the verge 
ollowing Harvester’s lead. 


GENEVA CONTRACT 


hile disposal of the $200,000,000 
va steel plant as government sur- 
property is still a moot question, 
bitterly fighting proponents of the 
mill as the center of a western 
industry were given only a crumb 
satisfaction last week by a new 
~-r-fiitact with United States Steel Corp., 
~=-“ Bfnding operations for eight months. 
upporters of a western steel empire, 
e objected to purchase of Geneva 
the Henry J. Kaiser interests or by 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. (BW— 
22’45,p30) because they don’t want 
0 have the status of a pig-iron plant, 
that is about what the new contract 
s for. It provides for operation of 
y one blast furnace, one battery of 
¢ ovens, the power plant, and the 
mine. 
¢ number of workers at the plant 
$s been reduced from more than 
0 on V-J Day to about 700. How- 
, Geneva proponents are fighting for 
il ished steel, not so much for the pay- 
| maintained at the plant as for the 
lopment of the satellite mdustries 
hin the trade area. 
Meanwhile, miners at Geneva’s cap- 
¢ mine in Horse Canyon, Carbon 
bunty, — against a drive of 
th coal producers to close the mine 
cause it was selling its surplus coal, 
t needed for Geneva coking, on the 
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TAFT-PEIRCE 


6” Rotary Surf . 


TILTING WHEELHEAD 


Exclusive Taft-Peirce tilting 
wheelhead makes it easy to maintain 
accuracy on difficult angle and 
shoulder cuts like the one shown 
above. For the entire spindle swivels 
about the wheel center through an 
arc from horizontal to 30° below 
center — so that a quick adjustment 
of the spindle-block simplifies opera- 
tions which otherwise require diffi- 
cult and slow tool set-ups. 

Full ball bearing construction mini- 
mizes operator-effort, reduces wear, 
safeguards accuracy. Sturdy con- 
struction and vibration-free mount- 
ing also contribute to higher stan- 
dards of precision and finish. And 


THE TAFT-PEIRCE MFG. CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


ce Grinder 


* Grinds Flat to Extra-Close Tolerances 
* Eliminates Complex Tool Set-Ups 
* Cuts Grinding Time te New Low 


the special Taft-Peirce Superpower 
Rotary Magnetic Chuck enables you 
to hold extremely small pieces in the 
center of the face-plate. Work 
spindle is supported in a trunnion 
mounting, which permits swiveling 
the pi forward or to the rear to a 
744° angle. This facilitates the grind- 
ing of saws, cutters, geat-shaper 
cutters, and similar tools. All these 
features add up to the highest ob- 
tainable standards of accuracy, flat- 
ness, and finish in grinding plane 
surfaces of small parts and tools. 
Write for a copy of the new publica- 
tion on this unique machine. 


7” market. While miners have been 
shutting down mines all over the 
country by strikes, the Utah workers 
have entered the fight to keep a mine 
open. At midweek the Horse Canyon 
coal mine was still operating with its 
full force and still selling its surplus 
on the open market. 


Steel Guidepost 


Sharon’s purchase of Farrell 
works from Carnegie-lllinois 
interests observers of trend 
toward full integration. 


Searchers for peacetime trends in the 
steel industry took more than passing 
notice of the announcement last week 
that Sharon Steel Corp. had purchased 
the Farrell works of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., U.S. Steel subsidiary. 

e Integration—For the purchase put 
Sharon into the integrated steel com- 
pany class, and it marked Sharon as one 
of the first “little” steel concerns to get 


rid of old equipment (Sharon’s plant at 
Lowellville, Ohio, will be closed) in 
favor of newer facilities. Significant also 
is the fact that a plant which to Car- 
negie-Illinois is old, and hence dispos- 
able, is considered by Sharon to be a 
good investment. 

The Farrell works, adjoining Shar- 

on’s finishing units in Sharon, Pa., gives 
the purchaser two blast furnaces with a 
capacity of 520,000 tons, 15 open- 
hearth furnaces with a capacity of 750,- 
000 tons of ingot a year, plus a full 
complement of rolling mill equipment 
for turning out semifinished steel. Office 
buildings, an ordnance plant, and inci- 
dental facilities are also included in the 
sale. 
e Completes Line—With two electric 
furnaces and new soaking pit capacity to 
be constructed, Sharon will have facil- 
ities for making a full line of carbon, 
stainless, and alloy steels. Also, it will 
be in position to supply its subsidiaries, 
Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, Ohio, and 
Detroit Seamless Steel Tube Co., with 
much if not all of their needed steel. 
Formerly the two had to make extensive 
outside purchases. 


FOR THE PEOPLE 


Definitely interested, Britons contem- 
plate a 3-cylinder car which William 
Kendall, M_P., is starting to produce, 
intends to sell for $400. Not unlike 
Germany's Volkswagon, Kendall's car 
has its air-cooled power unit in the 
rear (left), baggage space under the 
front hood, hydraulic snubbers in- 
stead of springs, seats four. Utilizing 
its own heat and gases for extra power, 
the engine is a single unit with gear- 
box and transmission, claims 40 mi. to 
the gallon. In order to reduce license 
costs, the cars weight has been 
trimmed down to about 1,000 Ib. 


Sharon will take ov 
works on Dec. 15, and 
both its blast furnaces, w] 
down during the recent c: 
—Oct.27°45,p107), will 
again. 
® Roemers Move—The 
marks another turning 
career of Sharon’s presidc 
Roemer. Head of the < 
1931, he also served as preside 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. from 193 
about a year ago. Then he got; 
dispute with the J. H. Hill:nan, jr 
terests, big stockholders in Pitts), 
As a result he exchanged uch 9 
holdings in Pittsburgh S: 
equivalent amount of Sharon stoc 
by the Hillman group. ‘he , 
move is his first major step 
an increased voice in Sha 
tions. 


Trim Waste Line 
Prodded by wildlife {, 


to end stream pollution, pa 
industry is getting big tonne 
yield of byproducts. 


Pulp and paper manufacturers } 
under the bed nightly, lest organi 
outdoorsmen be lurking there wi 
snickersnee. Reason for this appre 
sion is a situation which the indy 
deplores as deeply as the wildlife g 
setvationists. 
© Use for Wastes Sought—To the { 
ermen and hunters it is a simon 
case of stream pollution. Mill men 
gret it as the cause of their unp 
larity in sporting circles. 

Less immediately pressing, indy 
technicians recognize, but in the k 
run more significant, is the econe 
problem. Until they find profitable 
for the mill wastes that now mn i 
the rivers, they are sending dollars do 
the sewer. 

The industry has invested huge st 

through years of research, still has 
licked the job. But developments of 
cent weeks hint that solution of 
problem may be close. 
e Progress in Wisconsin—Most a 
difficulty is that of the sulphite p 
mills. For some years a group of W 
consin sulphite mills has been wom 
hard on the entire set of related pm 
lems. Last month a move by two ind 
try bodies disclosed that solid prog 
has been made. Significantly, they $ 
the field into two jurisdictions and 
doubled the total effort. 

Hereafter the Sulphite Pulp ) 
facturers' Committee on Waste J 
posal of Wisconsin has as its job 
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A Letter from the 
Governor of New York 
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Ask your secretary to fill out and mail this coupon today 


—_— 


M. P. CATHERWOOD, Commissioner 

NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Room 500A~112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 

Please send further information about your special business 
service for companies seeking locations in the East to: 


New York Means Business [jiaaaam sn 
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Use this 
hoist! 


ow many times in the past week 

has your production been slowed 
up by hard lifting jobs? Loads so 
heavy they couldn’t be lifted quickly, 
efficiently, for lack of powerful lifting 
equipment? 


A ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist 
would have solved your problem for 
there’s no load, within its lifting 
capacities, too tough for it to handle! 
A simple pull on the control cord and 
it responds—giving speedy, effortless 
lifting. Besides, the “Load Lifter’ gives 
trouble-free service 24 hours a day 
—with the minimum amount of at- 
tention. 


‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are 
built with lifting capacities of 500 to 
40,000 Ibs. in all combinations re- 
quired for industrial needs. They are 
adaptable to almost every working 
condition within ther capacities. 


Send for Catalog No. 215. 


j LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Betiders of “Show-Box"’ Cromes, ‘Becigt” ond ‘ood Lifter’ 
Boss onc omer Etnag speooines Maters of 
Hemcock Votwes, Cossclidated Sofety ond Relief Valves ond 
Amencan industrol instrumer*s. 


WHAT WE PAID FOR WHAT WE NEEDED M0 
A picture of prices for items on Uncle Sam's wartime “Strategic” and “Cri: co|" lish 
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Prices of the materials most necessary for all-out war production might 
been expected to go sky high. They did, in fact, go up rapidly until after} 
United States got into the war. But, once price ceilings were clapped o 
American markets, things stayed put pretty well, as these special indexes 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show. It should be remembeq 
however, that the government paid more for materials it imported (tin, 1 
ber) than it sold them for in the home market—the trading loss amount 


to a subsidy paid foreign producers in order to stimulate production, 


zation studies aimed at finding useful 
products in the mill liquor now thrown 
away. Disposal studies, aimed at abat- 
ing the industry's pollution of rivers, 
have become the province of the Na- 
tional Council for Stream Improve- 
ment of the Pulp, Paper & Paperboard 
Industries. 

e Gargantuan Problem—What makes 
the utilization problem awesome is its 
size. For every ton of wood converted 
into pulp by the sulphite process alone, 
another ton is discarded—most of this 
is lignin and wood sugars in waste 
liquor. More than 2,000,000 tons of 
solids per year are thus run into the 
stream, dissolved in uncountable bil- 
lions of gallons of water. 

Industry researchers agree that no 
single utilization can be adequate to dis- 

se of this huge tonnage. Dozens of 
agg uses probably will be required 

only water goes back imto the 
stream at all U. S. mills. 

Example: Marathon Paper Corp. 
Rothschild, Wis., makes vanillin from 
sulphite liquor. Marathon’s vanillin de- 
partment uses only a fraction of the one 
mill’s waste liquor tonnage, but still it 
has enough capacity for the entire 
United States consumption of this flav- 


— material. 

Projects—Researchers are 
optimistic because they keep finding 
ways to reduce production cost of 
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vanillin. Present expectation is that 
may be pulled down far enough to 
mit using vanillin as an intermed 
from which to develop an entire field 
chemistry. Vanillic acid esters 2 
ethyls show good possibilities for » 
toxic preservation of foods, includ 
fish and hams. Such a developm 
could turn a small but appreciable fr 
tion of sulphite liquor to good u 
The eventual effect of such chemigiijinatior 
processes upon stream pollution pxgjised— 
lems remains to be explored. Det: 
By far the most promising project "Hordes 
in view is the sulphite pulp grou cus 
livestock feed research at the Institutes 
of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wii ston 
This is already in the pilot-plant sty 
and is probably less than a year fn 
commercial production. The proble 
from here on are primarily mechani 
not biological, as they were at the sta 
of nad. 
@ Proteins From Waste—Industry ' 
searchers have processes that obtain fe 
yeast and feed proteins from waste s 
phite liquor at competitive costs. The 
products are especially high in vitami 
content. Only one amino acid is mi 
ing from the proteins, and this is <a 
and inexpensive to supply. 
Stockfeed from pulpmill waste is ¢ 
stuff in Europe. The Germans cha 
practically all available ee 


during the war to making feed for dai 
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BUSINES; 


“Timed” calls sell more Hecker*s, Cere- 
sota and Aristos Flour, Force, H-O and 
other Breakfast Foods, Shinola, 2-in-1, 
Bixby'’s and other Shoe Polish Products. 


ight 
after 
ed on 
lexes 
cinbediama his Company teams up 
(= HBMDEX“Fact-Power” and 


on, IGRAPH speed to keep 


ores stocked ... 


that a : 
h to ith consumer demand for its flour, 


rmedqmreakfast food and shoe polish brands 
© field qumuilt up at tremendous cost, Best Foods, 
ers ggggnc. uses perfect follow-through to make 
for pare these products will be on shelves 
ncludggmenerever and whenever people ask 
lopndme™ them. 

ble fr 
od u 
hemi 
n pr 


Best Foods accomplishes this with 
e fastest and most economical com- 
ination of record control tocls yet de- 
ised—Kardex and Dexigraph. 


Detailed sales figures are posted to 
' ‘Mmxardex Visible Records for the use of 
> mecutives. At the end of the month, 
= sults are photographed with the Rem- 
“ ; gon Rand Dexigraph machine in 
' *“rder to furnish salesmen promptly with 
T "HR 100% accurate record, by customer 
‘obleii nd by product. 


hanic 

With this system, essential informa- 
ion reaches men in the field while it is 
‘EW and therefore of greatest value. 
they know who has bought what and 
vho hasn’t, where business is being 
ost or gained, where action is needed 
nd what the action should be. This 
ighly effective use of Kardex-Dexi- 
ph‘ ‘F act-Power’’ to increase ‘‘Sales- 
rower’’ is fully described in the July 
sue of ‘SYSTEMS?’ May we send 
ou a free copy? 


ject } 


‘hen BEST FOODS shoots 
ig “alaaits Eee Al 


. : 


$.9 
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“i sales records 
IT HELPS ON THE FIRING LINE 


KARDEX-DEXIGRAPH simplifies sales management. 
Many Kardex users signal summaries of sales results by customer and 
by product or line, on visible margins with quota percentages. Slides 
are Dexigraphed. Executive directs salesman with comments written 
on margin of prints. A simple, positive system that saves time and 
develops maximum efficiency. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


1946, RANO INC. 
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There are 257 
Dodge factory graduate 
Transmissioneers, located 
in principal cities, to show 
you new and better ways 


e 2 
of transmitting power. 
Sign of the Dodge Trancmissioncer 
Whenever ~~ havea in 
ale — your local, Dodge 
distributor. You'll find him list- 
aE ha 
mission Equipment.” 


DGM@GE 
Ayana 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


Speed. 


WITH A BAGK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping nal 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 44 usual size = easier} 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact = provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


GUARANTEED 
Dustless brushes are used in thousands of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 


stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 
teed to meet your requirements. Write 


for styles, sizes and prices today. 


M Milwaukee Dustless 


wovuke 


horses. But European processes of mak- 
ing yeast products and ethyl alcohol 
from paper industry materials cannot 
compete against Cuban _blackstra 
molasses and other cheap raw meet 1 
available here. 

The new American process uses a 

torula yeast, not a true yeast such as is 
used in the ethyl alcohol industries, ‘The 
resultant feed has shown up well in tests 
for palatability to livestock. One advan- 
tage claimed is that it lacks the bitter 
flavor with which brewers must contend 
in their stockfeed production. 
Costs Competitive—-The  sulphite 
group believes it can produce its feed 
at costs comparable with any other source 
of protein for livestock, and that its 
product has the added advantage of the 
vitamin content. To beat the new pro- 
cess, say its developers, blackstrap would 
have to drop below the 6¢ minimum 
price that he consider probable for 
their product. 

Wisconsin pulp mills that supported 
this research can produce 25,000 tons 
of feed yeast and feed proteins by this 

rocess, once the plant capacity is built. 

e entire sulphite fy, gid could 
supply 100,000 tons. The Wisconsin 
dairy industry offers a handy market for 
the local mills. 

—— liquor is too bulky for ship- 

ping. Hence each pulp mill would have 
its own fermentation plant, and would 
transport the resultant yeast cream to 
a central factory for finishing and mar- 
keting. 
@ Alcohol Project—Another waste liquor 
project that pulp men hope will prove 
economically sound is production of 
ethyl alcohol in “the Northwest, which 
is advantageously remote from Cuban 
sugar centrals. A plant to make 2,000,- 
000. gal. annually began operations at 
Bellingham, Wash., early this year. If 
it can compete in peacetime and dispose 
of its product profitably, it will help 
with the over-all sulphite liquor prob- 
lem. This process bears no relation to 
that used in the plant of the Willamette 
Valley Wood Chemical Co. near Eu- 
gene, Ore. (BW—May5’45,p64), for the 
manufacture of ethyl alcohol from hy- 
drolized wood substance. 

Recent developments in waste liquor 
utilization include findings that it can 
be used in the production of penicillin 
and the sulfa drugs. The Marinette 
Paper Co. sells sulphite liquor to the 
city of Marinette, Wis., to lay dust in 
unpaved streets and a few other plants 
in other areas do likewise. Several plants 
are using waste liquor in other ways. In 
general, because of its bulk, they either 
concentrate it or precipitate the dis- 
solved solids with which they work. But 
the aggregate of all of these uses is small 
alongside the potential of the big-ton- 
nage stockfeed program. 
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STILL IN THE RUNNING 


As a reminder that—like Swi 
land’s Geneva and South Dako 
Black Hills (BW—Oct.20'45 pi 
it aspires to be the home of the Uni 
Nations Organization, San Franciy 
has issued special “invitations” to { 
UNO Preparatory Commission. §: 
handsome albums, illustrated y; 
local scenes, have been sent by ; 
express to London as a hint that 
Golden Gate city has as much 
offer as it has to gain. 


e Sugars Make Trouble—The | 
Stream Improvement Council that m 
handles the research into waste liq 
disposal (as contrasted with utilizati 
includes in its membership more th 
80% of total U.S. pulp, paper, 2 
paperboard output. It is continuing te 
long-established programs that promi 
to abate, at not excessive expense, t 
industry’s worst problems of stream p 
lution. These methods, river acrat 
and the trickling filter technique, w: 
developed and are still being carried: 
by paper technicians and the state ( 
Wisconsin’s sanitary engineer work 
through the Institute of Paper Che 
istry. 

Contrary to general impression, ¢ 
industry’s waste liquors are not tow 
What makes trouble are the dissolve 
wood sugars, which so stimulate grov 
of micro-organisms, already in the rv 
that in still or small waters these m 
reduce biological oxygen below le 
needed to sustain fish life. 

e More Air for Fish—Flambeau P24 
Co., Park Falls, Wis., has the pilot 3 
stallation of river aeration. Large W 
umes of air are bubbled through 1 
Flambeau River here, thus satisfying # 
oxygen deficiency and making cnou 
available to support both the biologic 
oxidation and the fish. 
Consolidated Water Power & Pap 
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»’s mill at ee has the first 
t. tri ter in operation. As 
te cascades over a bed 

stones in thousands of tiny trickles, 

tity of biological oxygen is so 
smented that there is enough to main- 
in the stream’s content at its normal 


of oxygen. 


an Against Rats 


Effective new poisons found 
» help wage war on rodents. 
Dne so poisonous that control 
government is recommended. 


Mankind has acquired two new 


Switgiifiveapons to help wage one of the oldest 
akodmnd most unsuccessful wars in history, 
45 p3(gummnat against the rat hordes that do an- 
ec Un ual damage of $200,000,000, and carry 


lague. 

Black Rats Hardest—-ANTU, a gray 
owder so poisonous that a pinch will 
ill thousands of the Norway rats com- 
only found in our northern cities, is 
he discovery of a psychiatrist at Johns 
opkins Hospital, Baltimore. 
Chemicals composing the poison are 
lphanaphtyl thiourea. They cause a 
ropsy Of the lungs which drowns the 
odent in its own body. It does not kill 
umans, or dogs, and is easily dusted on 
bait or runways. Unfortunately it does 
pot kill the black rats most commonly 
ound in southern cities. It is being 
manufactured by E. I. du Pont de 
vemours & Co. 

Deadly to Humans—“1080,” the high- 
y toxic and almost odorless poison de- 
cloped by a conscientious objector 
orking for Fish & Wild Life Service 
t Bowie, Md., is a far more lethal 


acratifi™veapon. (The name records the num-. 
c, Wilber of chemicals tested by the govern- 
ied odi@ment in @ two-year search for a rodenti- 


tate Glide to replace strychnine and_red squill 
\ orkiigiamwhich fee a a oo during the en 
Chea Although no “1080” is commercially 
BBrailable yet, because it is lethal to 
yn, til#tumans, hard to detect, and dangerous 
toulouse, Monsanto Chemical Corp., the 
ssole@ole manufacturer, has supplied it to 
growi@iithe government agencies. Several cities 
¢ ri\@ihave tried it, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
on, Kansas City, Mobile, Buffalo, and 
fanila among them, and report great 
uccess. Users wear gloves and masks. 

All kinds of rodents and other animal 
pests succumb to “1080.” It is used in 
trinking water or on bait. It is socially 
langerous because its symptoms would 
probably cause a doctor to diagnose a 
poison murder as colitis. Strict govern- 
ment rg “1080” page rec- 
mmen Secre Interior 
old L. Ickes. = 
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“AS YOU GO THROUGH THIS BOOK, 
Mr. Manufacturer, you will see plenty of 
evidence that you will be in good company 
in Metropolitan Oakland Area.” 


170 nationally-known 
manufacturers 


and distributors have branches here. Hundreds of regional 
firms also have profited through the many advantages of 
this central location. 


“It’s An Amazing NEW West” tells why. 


If you are thinking of decentralizing, of opening a western 
factory, this 48-page book will give you basic information 
about the remarkable changes that have taken place in the 
many important factors that contribute to make Metropolli- 
tan Oakland Area “The NATURAL Industrial Center of the 
NEW West.” 


Now is the time to profit by the huge increase in the markets 
of the West... California alone has gained nearly 2,000,000 
high-income citizens since 1940. 


Now is the time to profit through employing some of the 
hundreds of thousands of skilled and semi-skilled workmen 
who are responsible for this Area’s war production records. 
Now is the time to profit through our superior advantages 


for export-import trade with the Orient, Australia, New Zea- 
land and South America. 


Now is the time to learn 
the facts about the West 
and Metropolitan Oakland 
Area ... write for “It’s An 
Amazing NEW West.” 
Metropolitan Oakland Area 
387 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Oakland 12, California, U.S. A. 
Alameda Albany Berkeley 
Emeryville Hayward Livermore 
Oakland Piedmont Pleasanton 
San Leandro 
Rural Communities of Alameda County 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


How Can YOU Use 
SPONGEX CORD? 


Spongex* Molded Cellular Rubber 
Cord has so many uses that we do 
not attempt to list them. Hundreds 
of manufacturers are using it prof- 
itably in re-styling their products 
and making them more salable. 

Here is the material that may 
improve your business. Think. Is 
there some quality in your product 
that you would like to improve? 
Can you make it more salable by 
vibration elimination, noise abate- 
ment, better thermal seals, fluid 
seals, or other modernizations? 

Spongex is light, durable, resil- 
ient, rotproof, weatherproof; may 
be made resistant to gasoline, oil, 
or corrosive vapors. 

Also available in sheets, pads, 
tubing, strips, die-cut shapes, and 
molded shapes and forms. Samples 
gladly sent to manufacturers, proc- 
essors, converters, and jobbers. 
Sponge Rubber Products Co., 125 
Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Clinics Prosper 


Future of group medicine, 
reducing cost of specialists, has 
bearing on moves to put govern- 
ment in health business. 


How far the war-induced boom in 

group practice of medicine will collapse 
with demobilization of military physi- 
cians and a slump in mass purchasing 
power is one for the oracles, but the 
answer will interest lots of people, from 
ag © eg en to lawmakers. 
e@ Mayo Pattern—Group medicine—the 
integrated, clinical practice of medicine 
by aggregations of specialists who utilize 
common laboratory facilities and who 
make themselves mutually interdepend- 
ent for consultation—is far from being 
unknown in this country, but it is 
hardly common. 

Perhaps the best known such group 
is the Mayo Clinic, at Rochester, Minn., 
where integration is complete, unlike 
such other well-known medical centers 
as at Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, and 
in New York and Philadelphia. Other 
major examples of group medicine are 
Boston’s Lahey Clinic and the Cleve- 
land Clinic. Perhaps 50 other, smaller 
clinics are in business. 
© Land-Office Business—Mayo people 
concede the obvious—that they have 
been pushed hard during the war. The 
clinic's 1945 registration may reach 1 30,- 
000 patients, or almost 33% above that 
in 1941. Comparable centers have been 
similarly flooded. 

Aside from the obvious fact that the 
U. S. public has had money to spend 
on medical care, a principal explanation 
of the heavily increased patronage of 
group medicine is that such centers have 


MIGHTY MITE 


Light enough to be carried by a man, 
a baby jet engine unveiled this week 
by Westinghouse weighs only 145 Ib. 
yet packs a power output of 275 Ib. 
of thrust—equivalent to 275 hp. at a 
speed of 375 mp.h. Designed to 
propel an Army “buzzless” buzz 
bomb, the engine may be adapted— 
possibly with addition of a propeller— 
for aircraft cabin supercharging, wing 
deicing, and powering personal planes. 
Also making its debut, another West- 
inghouse jet engine is twice the diam- 
eter of the baby, but develops five 
times the thrust for Navy fighters 
(BW —Jan.645,p71). 


had the doctors. Before the war 4 
country had achieved a pretty 2004 ; 


tribution of medical men. | wo ,,. 
after the armed services started 4), 
— rapidly, 60,000 physiciai s or jy, 

ad been removed from civiliai\ practig 


Whole areas, sometimes state. were’ 
without specialists in some of the }, 
common fields. The centers the. 
selves were hit hard, but the remo, 
a large percentage of doctors fro; 
huge medical center still leaves , 
talent on hand than does the withd; 
of even a smaller percentage of ; 
physicians in a four-doctor county. 
@ Peacetime Expansion—Eyen  \\\; 
the physicians in uniform are baci 
civilian practice, Rochester, home ij 
of the Mayo Clinic, looks for a ¢ 
tinued expansion of the flow of visito; 
and the lucrative trade attendant upg 
them. Expansions either under wa 
awaiting the chance to start includ 
$500,000 addition to a large cooper 
dairy plant; a $1,800,000 expansion g 
the school system; a $3,500,000 begin 
ning of what is ultimately to be a § 
million hospital; a $1 million city sewag 
disposal plant addition. e ac: 

The clinic is looking to the constr 
tion of a new building “in four or fi 
years.” Its present home, designed an 
built in 1929 to accommodate 1()0, 
patients yearly, has been overcrowk 
for some time. 
@ Service, Within Reach—Whiat hw 
pens in peacetime in Rochester ani 
other medical centers will be of interes 
to those who legislate and lobby for « 
against mandatory health insurance 
proposals. 

Just as the automobile industry, : 
presently constituted, can bring ca 
prices within the reach of more Amen 
cans than could an industry of 500 loc 
automobile makers, so institutions con- 
parable in technique if not in size to the 
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; , and Cleveland clinics 
bring intricacies of modern 
xine within the reach of more 
scans than could otherwise afford 
he present-day aids to diagnosis and 
men t. 
»stwat Barometer—Hospital insur- 
plans, and the young but similar 
Jical insurance plans, along with | 
or privately controlled device whic 
es broader medical care more widely 
‘lable will slow down those who argue 
“socialized” medicine is inevitable. 
hile group practice, as represented at 
ester and elsewhere, is not pre- 
ly the answer which the American 
jical Assn. would advance against 
pcialized” medicine, it more nearly 
proximates the A.M.A.’s aoe than 
es; the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, 
sgislative favorite of the Now Deal. 
hat bill would put the government 
sch farther into the health business 
an it now is. 
Thus, those who have an interest in 
ch things will be watching the post- 
rformance of group practice, as 
I] as the other devices which hold 
omise of doing the job which would 
inder the issue of “socialized” medi- 
ne academic. 


sets for the Hams 


Radio’s amateurs keep one 
egment of industry from having 
sconversion jitters. Expansion 
y Hallicrafters is significant. 


At 3 a.m. on the morning of Nov. 15 
e wartime blackout ended for the 
adio hobbyists known as “hams” and 
t 3:01 the air was cluttered with 
nessages from one amateur to another. 
For the few manufacturers who spe- 
ialized before the war in building sets 
or the hams, there was no wartime 
tkout. They operated at capacity on 
my and Navy orders. Consequently, 
manufacturers, unlike those who 
de only orthodox receiving sets, now 

ce no reconversion problem. 
When peace came with its cancella- 
ion telegrams, the manufacturers who 
ned a stake in the ham market didn’t 
use for reconversion, instead main- 
ained roduction. 
Here’s ‘6 e reasons for this in- 
tlude: (1) war created a tremen- 
Hc Sesewse for the — sate aoe 
#f high-frequency, amplitude-modula- 
ion equi t that this industry had 
oT years making for the amateurs 


who are interested solely in efficient | 
) There were 60,000 prewar li- 


ensed hams, but the war trained nearly 
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Who says it can’t be done effectively? It’s being done every day. 


Dealers go for double-duty shipper sales boxes in a big way. 
The box illustrated is only one of many H & D shipping box 
styles made to display and sell products at retail. For this type 
of selling, two things are important —be sure your shipping 
box is strong enough to reach the dealer in good condition 


—be sure it is colorfully printed for maximum attention. 


Post-War Packaging Idea—-SHIPPER DISPLAY BOX 


It takes the dealer only a few seconds to cut off the flaps of this shipping box. 
The glass top with hinged lids fits over the box to keep contents clean and fresh. 
For more information about H & D corrugated shipper-displays, send for our book- 
let, “How to SELL with Corrugated Boxes.” 


The HINDE & DAUCH Paper Co., 4561 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 


Factories in Baltimore © Boston © Buffalo © Chicago © Cleveland © Detroit © Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken © Kansas City © Lenoir, N.C. © Montreal © Richmond © St. Lovis © Sandusky, Ohio © Toronte 
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2,000,000 new radio technicians. Mak- 
ers of equipment for hams expect that 
recruits from this pool will boost the 
number of licensed amateur operators to 
180,000 in three years, 250,000 in five, 
enough to take up much war-expanded 
plant capacity. 

(3) Makers of ham sets have not suf- 
fered from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s juggling of broad- 
cast band allocations (BW Jun.30°45, 

p90). 

° For the Fun of It—Ham sets are de- 
signed primarily for the fun the opera- 
tors get from tuning in on high-fre- 
quency broadcasts from amateur stations 
in Moscow, Tokyo, or Timbuctoo. 
Some of these have been equipped to 
receive standard low-frequency commer- 
cial broadcasts and F.M. 

Leading manufacturers of amateur 
sets and parts include Hallicrafters Co., 
Haemecent Mfg. Co., Inc., Meissner 
Mfg. Co., and The National Co., radio 
manufacturing engineers. An example 
of how the war affected the industry is 
seen in a plant expansion move by Halli- 
crafters this month. 

e Eight Chicago Locations—Hallicraft- 
ers—named for its president, William J. 
Halligan—claims to be the biggest maker 
of ham equipment. This company ex- 


nded its factory from less than 80,- 
sq. ft. in a loft building to eight 
Chicago locations totaling 400,000 
sq. ft. Prewar gross sales of $2 million 
a year passed $37 million in each of the 
last two war years—all in critical war 
ccmmunications equipment. Most im- 
wees Hallicrafter item was mobile 
Id transmitting and receiving sets. 
Now Hiallicrafters is putting $600,000 
into a new a of 141,000 sq. ft., 
anticipates selling $16 million a year. 
The new plant will also house Halli- 
crafters’ Echophone home-set division. 
© Prewar Favorites—Two-thirds of the 
firm’s high-frequency production is ex- 
pected to remain in the standard 18 
models that Hiallicrafters has long 
made—receivers, transmitters, and radio- 
telephones. War-fostered improvements 
will be built in, but basically these sets 
are the tried-and-true favorites of pre- 
war years. 
e other one-third of production is 
expected to be in newly developed ty 
of radio and electronic equipment—fac- 
simile transmission, television, bus and 
railroad radio, wire recording, and trick 
— of electronics that include 
“electronic secretary” which records 
‘lighone messages but never goes out 
for a smoke. 


BALLOONS SALVAGE UNDERWATER HEAVYWEIGHTS 


Navy salvage balloons that have raised 32-ton seaplanes from water 100 ft. 
deep promise peacetime application. To the sunken ship or plane, divers 
attach deflated balloon cells, which are then inflated by air compressors in a 
boat. A 40-Ib. cell with a 58-in. diameter has a positive buoyancy of 6,000 Ib.; 
a 75-lb. sphere 84 in. in diameter lifts 12,000 Ib. By adding cells, heavy loads 
can be raised, towed ashore. Or—on a reverse play—engineers believe they 
can float a load—a foundation caisson, for example—to a desired spot, 
deflate the cells, and forthwith sink the object neatly into place. 
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Embattled Beer 


Big brewers see spread fmm €¢ 
local prohibition as only thm 
to future prosperity, but ; 
rivals have many problems. | 


After another record-breaking y, 
mer, the horizon of the big brewe 
surveyed through the bottom of ,| 
glass appears bright except for a 
cloud no bigger than a prohibitions 
hand. This is enough to darken his » 


¥ 


its since a few years ago the cloud , 
no bigger than a prohibitionist’s for 
finger 

* Areas Grow—For the determin, 


ladies of the W.C.T.U. and their 
have abolished beer along with the hy 
stuff in their creeping advance throw 
local option elections. The record sho, 
that the brewers have made ij 
progress in their solemn protestation 
that beer is a food and nonintoxicatip 
in their attempts to disentangle th 
political fortunes from those of th 
whisky boys. 

On their side, the distillers say ths 
beer advertising coming into atand : 
the radio stimulates the ire of the dy 
They also deplore the tendency (gm bellows 


printed advertising to depict young gi T 
gazing passionately at beakers of foanjgm the gi 
ing lager. To counteract opposition thie suited 
brewers are continuing their cooper 90 tha’ 
advertising campaign which spends nex fam end 4 
ly $1 million annually to promote bec © PFO 
as part of the American way of |ifc,qm S10 
State and local brewery organizationggy 
have intensified their drive to raise the \ 


tone -of taverns. : 
e Veterans Man Ramparts—Peace hi ee 
produced one staunch supporter 2 
whom the industry counts heavily—the 

returned soldier and sailor. With har 

liquor tabooed, beer was often the o1 
liquid solace available to the fighting S 
man between battles. Millions will come 
home with a liking for beer and the 
will not want it abolished. It is th 


military demand, along with high w- po 

come at home, that has produced re 

ord consumption and lifted the po- He gf, 

portion of packaged brews to 62% OTM og, 

the total. Before prohibition the figuc Hi wp, 

was about 25%. ing 
Last year we drank 80,000,000 bbl. of BE ter 


beer, thereby chalking up a new peak 

on the charts. The volume has risa 
steadily with the tide of war earnings. 

from 51,600,000 bbl. in 1940. Ths 
year’s consumption is expected to equi! 

1944. 

e Supply Problem Eased—Com pared 
with many other industries, the brewer 
floated through the war tumults on 4 

bed of hops and roses. They had 1 
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““Clinch-lock” solves expansion 
joint problems for excessively 
high pressures ... 


a Sing 
ditions 
1 his » 
loud y 


st’s f I 


termin 


Tue newest member of the Cook line of “MagniLastic” ex- 
pansion joints is the “ciinch-lock” type, designed especially to meet 
requirements where excessively high pressures must be accommo- 
jated. An example of this type of expansion joint construction is 
illustrated at the right. This beliows is made of a high tensile 
Zirconium alloy steel. The copper brazed “clinch-lock” joint, also 
illustrated, increases the shearing strength at the joint over the 
shearing tensile strength of the actual metal itself. The metal has 
a tensile strength of 152,000 p.s.i., — but when “clinch-locked” 
and copper brazed in atmosphere centrolled, electric furnaces, a 
tensile strength of 187,000 p.s.i. is developed. The complete 
bellows assembly is then stress relieved and heat treated. 

Two designs of “clinch-lock” expansion joints are available, 

the globular and parallel shapes. The globular type is especially 
suited as an expansion and misalignment member and is designed 
so that the center diaphragms have a longer flexing span than the 
end diaphragms, enabling a greater hinging action at the center 
to produce angular displacement and distribute stress forces evenly 
through the entire bellows assembly, thereby eliminating concen- 
tration of these stresses at the ends. This construction, forming 
\ , @ a spherical outline makes it un- 
\ necessary to use any additional 
spacing bars or rings and gives 
uniform proportional travel to 
each diaphragm in relation to 
stress forces created. 

The parallel or standard 
type “‘clinch-lock” expansion 
joint construction, where expan- 
sion alone is accommodated, is 
constructed with flanges of iden- 
tical diameters. Both types are manufactured for all pipe sizes, 
with pressure ranges from goo Ibs. p.s.i. upwards. 

The “clinch-lock” type of expansion joint represents only one 
of a series of high pressure expansion members. Expansion joints 
of other materials, such as stainless steel, Monel, Inconel and all 
types of metals, are manufactured to meet specific problems relat- 
ing to corrosion, elevated temperatures, and other factors encoun- 
tered in the specific applications, Write for details. 
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Johnson said “No” 


-.-to another job. He works for 
a firm where an Atna Group plan 
provides generous pensions, life 
insurance, sickness, accident. and 
hospitalization benefits. 

tna Group plans improve the 
employee relations and give 


ample benefits to factory, office, 


at very low cost—premiums paid 
tax deductible... have been bought 
by more businesses than any other. 
Ask the tna man for the facts! 


AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1650 HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


management,..in any size firm, 


“By finding notes quickly you're way out ahead, 
Each section is marked with a tab you can see; 
it's MAK-UR-OWN, olways—no other for me.” 


MAK-UR-OWN 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 
Wit, ye or prt on inden [ aay 
slip into. MAK-UR-OWN strip, to Use 4 


cut to length and attach per- 
tly ina it. 7 colors, 3 widths; printed 
sets and die-cut tabs. 
At your stationers. 


? ’ a WANDA 


problem of conversion. At times sup- 
plies of raw materials and packaging 
necessities were short but they man-. 
aged to squeeze through. With tin des- 
perately tight, they were allowed enough 
to supply beer cans for the overseas 
military. Cans were (and are now) ruled 
out for the. civilian market. 

Brewers still must set aside 15% of 
output for the Army and Navy. This 
huge diversion has come in handy in 
arguments for purchases of supplies. Bar- 
ley for malt (which is 70% of raw 
material expense) has been allowed in 
sufficient volume. While distillers were 
praying, usually in vain, for the release 
of corn, the brewers rolled happily along 
on allotments from a supposedly dry- 
minded War Food Administration. 
True the brewers use comparatively lit- 
tle corn. It amounted to only 12,900,- 
000. bu. in record-breaking 1944. But 
the amount so diverted has risen stead- 
ily, more than doubling in the past six 


ears. 

Der of Reckoning—Though the only 
visible threat to the big brewers is pro- 
hibition, their smaller rivals have plenty 
to worry about. During the war the sky 
was the limit on both production and 
sales, and the small-timers profited at 
the expense of their huge rivals. 

Thus the 15% set-aside for the mili- 
tary was supposed to be allocated 
throughout the industry’s plants. What 
actually happened was that many of the 
smaller companies could not meet the 
high requirements of Army or Navy in- 
spections, hence the big shipping brew- 
ers were stuck with a disproportionate 
share of this business. Result was that 
the smaller plant was able to concen- 
trate on his home market to a much 
greater extent than its larger competitor. 

A day of reckoning approaches. The 

small boys have been piling on the pro- 
duction with little regard to upkeep of 
their equipment and without the neces- 
sity for doing much positive selling. Re- 
turn of war veterans is expected to re- 
verse the advantages. The big brewer, 
with a formidable fund for sales pro- 
motion, will regain lost territory. More- 
over with the hobbles off truck trans- 
portation the big brewer can move into 
areas farther and farther from his home 
vats. 
e Too Much Capacity—Right now the 
par yin | is overextended on capacity 
and when the shrinkage comes the 
slack will most likely be taken out of 
the hide of the smaller companies, The 
80,000,000 bbl. now being sold annually 
come from plants with a probable 
tential of 90,000,000 bbl. In addition 
important companies are planning 
larger and more efficient plants. A rea- 
sonable estimate of postwar demand is 
75,000,000 bbl. annually. 

Small brewers are making so much 
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WAR TO PEACE SPIRAL 


From submarines and bombers coms 
a handy spiral retractive cord for ele. 
tric irons and other peacetime appl 
ances. The “Koiled Kord” was devel. 
oped by Kellogg Switchboard & Sup 
ply Co., Chicago, for war inter-con. 
munications systems. Now retail out. 
lets will sell it as a replacement item; 
it will also be sold to manufactures 
for use on new equipment. 


money now that they spurn efforts of 
investment houses to buy for merger 
or recapitalization. Old-timers say when 
pie rrr for a shrinking market reall; 
gets hot, many small units will be forced 
to the wall or into mergers. This would 
be in agreement with the record since 
repeal. 

Following the stampede of new or- 
ganizations caused by the legalizing of 
beer, the number of companies has 
steadily declined. There were 712 brew- 
eries in 1934 and only some 460 now. 
During this shift to bigger plants, sales 
rose from 40,000,000 to 80,000,000 bbl. 
e Packaging Battle—Brewers see little 
change in consumer preferences. A con- 
firmation of packaged beer’s popular- 
ity has been registered which will be 
even more pronounced with the vet- 
eran’s return. Brewers would like to see 
the bottle industry and the can indus 
try forget their rivalries but they realize 
it is too much to hope for. They are 
worried for fear the claims and accusa- 
tions between the two camps will injure 
the fair name of beer with its customers. 

Front preliminary skirmishes it is ev 
dent that the can companies are prepar- 
ing to reinvade the home market and 
that the bottle cohorts will do every- | 
thing possible to hold the demand 
tossed into their laps when tin got 
short. American Can and Continental 
Can already are preparing the trade 
for return of the domestic beer an, 
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MORE AND BETTER LOWER MORE 
PRODUCTION AT $ — SELLING > — 
LOWER COST = PRICE 


FARNINGS 
MORE JOBS 


Finding a practical formula for “full employment” can't 
be done by juggling statistics on national income, pro- 
duction totals or trying for expedients to level out the 
peaks and valleys of “boom-to-bust” business cycles. 


We think most business men and industrialists are agreed that if 
there is a formula at all it narrows down to the principle of “ produc- 
ing more and better for less’’ and creating jobs in the process as well. 


Low-cost mass production methods in the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles not only provided fine cars at low prices for more people 
but also created millions of jobs at high wages. It’s the classic 
example of the principle of “producing more and better for /ess”, 
but there are scores of other industries that bear out this simple truth. 


Probably the formula for “full employment” isn’t so formida- 
ble after all if all of us simply put that principle to work. 
* * * 
The facts of INDUSTRIAL PAR in themselves point to the answer to the 


problem of full employment. Check the record of your own company in 
these terms. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


me hs COMPANY’S 
RELATION 


TO AMERICA’S 


% Industrial records prove that output 
per man-hour increases at the rate of 
approximately 50% every ten years. 
This National Industrial Par is the 
foundation of American industrial lead- 
ership and high living standards. 


% Elimination of waste — plus im- 
proved production techniques — plus 
the most modern machine tools are the 
controlling forces that increase output 
per man-hour and cut production costs. 


% Ability to cut costs — not the cost 
of the tools themselves — are the de- 
ciding factors in determining machine 
tool needs. At least 10% of the total 
machine tool investment should be set 
aside yearly for machine tool replace- 
ment to enable your company to cut 
production costs — attain or excel 
Industrial Par. 


; aN 

s 
Cloaukes Cachine “Pooks Recognize ond respect the weorer of 
on Honorable Service Button. Ii is a 


BETTER PRODUCTS . . . BETTER EARNINGS SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS bodge of honorable service issued by 
to veterans of the Army, 


our Government 
Novy, Morine Corps and Coost Guord. 
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~, One ACCO prod 
» prevents accidents 
* . like this... 


Everyone who drives a motor vehicle over snow, ice 
or mud, needs a famous product made by American Chain and 
Cable ... . a set of Weed Tire Chains. 

If it snows in your locality before this advertisement appears, 
you might have difficulty finding a new pair of Weed Chains. 
Our factory hasn’t been able to catch up since V-J Day released 
us from war orders. Consequently, we recommend haviag used 
chains repaired if they are still serviceable. 

The war winters taught many lessons about the use of cars and 
trucks. One of the most emphatic lessons was that Weed Tire 
Chains offer the best insurance of traction when you need it most: 
to guard against stalling in the snow, skidding on ice, or sticking 
in the mud. 

Weed Chains are only one of the primary products made by the 15 
divisions of ACCO: Chain + Wire Rope + Aircraft Cable + Fence + 
Welding Wire + Cutting Machines + Castings + Wire + Springs + Lawn 
Mowers + Bolts & Nuts + Hardmess Testers + Hoists & Cranes + Valves 


co 


as! 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


«gga AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE: 2222552" 


through advertising and otlcr 
activities. The glass industry, n intine 
is advertising the economy 0! rey; 
bottles and ballyhooing ‘the  thng. 
away. 

Brewers were pinched, as \a; {. 
distilling industry, when the hortage 
of oak barrels became acute (B\\—(q 
20’45,p42). But the easing of \\ ar cop. 
trols has again made aluminum barre 
available. 


Artificially Sired 
More than 350,000 cows 
in U. S. now produce test tube 


calves in program that has 
outgrown experimental stage. 


Artificial breeding of cattle, a tech. 
nique which only a few years ago wa 
still in the experimental state (BW- 
Nov.30’40,p36), has increased during 
the war years until now more than 350. 
000 dairy cows in the United States ar 
producing test tube calves. 
© Pertinent Question—Since the rapid 
development of this type of breeding 
has coincided with the wartime rise in 
farm incomes, a pertinent question now 
is whether artificial insemination would 
prove as popular if farm prices were to 
drop toward their prewar level. In 
ordinary times, the fee for such service 
(usually $5 or $6 per cow) might appear 
large to the farmer who, lacking his 
own bull, can employ his neighbor's 
herd sire gratis, or for $1 or $2 at 
most. 

The semen from one highly produc- 

tive bull can be diluted to service as 
many as 1,500 cows a year, although 
the average is in the neighborhood 
of 500. Thus 650 bulls were able to 
serve all the cows that were artificially 
impregnated in the United States in 
1944. 
e Arguments—Main arguments  ad- 
vanced in favor of artificial insemina- 
tion are (1) that milk and butterfat 
production are increased through use of 
superior sires, and (2) that the farmer 
is thus freed from the trouble and, in 
the long run, expense of maintaining 
his own herd bull. It is set forth that 
an extra cow or two can be kept for 
what the bull would cost in invest- 
ment, feed, and labor. Another point 
advanced is elimination of the danget 
of genital disease. 

Objections raised by dairymen accus- 
tomed to having their own bull in- ' 
clude: (1) that the cows have to be 
watched too closely to determine the 
heat period—19 hours at a maximum, 
and (2) that if more than one service 
is required (two is the average) the 
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“a , THE JL)VYISI3L4 NAMEPLATE 


In 
vice 
- ON THOUSANDS OF SHIPS... 
D0r's so 
. at HE familiar B&W nameplate stands __ bills of materials so that they—/wo 
out in bold relief on the boilers inthou- — other boiler manufacturers in respect 
duc- sands of the ships that make up Amer- _to Navy boilers and ¢en other boiler 
: as ica’s mightiest merchant marine and _— manufacturers in respect to boilers for 
ugh Naval fleet. Thousands of other ships —_ the Maritime Comm:ission—might also 
ood of these same vital fleets carry boilers build B&W boilers and in this manner 
- to that also bear—though invisibly—the make B&W boilers and boiler parts 
ally imprint of B&W pivneering leadership _ duplicate and interchangeable, no mat- 
in and progressive engineering in marine _ ter by whom they are built. 
boilers. We at B&W are proud of this co- 
ad- Actually, supplying large quantities | operation with the Services, and also 
na- of boilers to the United States Navy of the fact that B&W boiler designs 
fat and Maritime Commission is only one and constructions have been so well 
of of the ways B&W helped to speed war- thought of by the Services that they 
ner time shipbuilding at the amazing rate | were adopted as standards to be fol- 
m of 31% ships daily. It also supplied lowed by other manuracturers. This is 
ng other boiler manufacturers with com- only one of B&W’s many contributions 
* plete detailed working drawings and _to the winning of the war. 
or 
st. 
nt 
er 
1S- 
ll- 
De 
1e Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationury Power Plants, for 
" Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super 
= Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate s ... Oil, Gas 
ie and Multifvel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 


There must be no compromise with Skt 


Warner “Vari-Load” Electric Brakes are Safer! 


N the months ahead, motor transportation faces a mighty task. Strain- 

ing to meet unprecedented peacetime demands, American industries 
are in urgent need of equipment, machinery and supplies. Loads that 
fail to get through on time will not only upset production and sales 
programs for these industries — but mean losses in revenue to trailer 
operators. Delays due to accidents caused by ineffective brakes must be 
prevented — there should be no compromise with safety. 
Protect your drivers, your cargoes, and your trailer outfits — give them 
the EXTRA SAFETY of Controlled Braking Power — exclusive feature 
of Warner Vari-Load ELECTRIC Brakes. No matter what the weather, 
the driver can pre-set any and all brakes to fit BOTH load conditions 
and road conditions — thus keeping his train straightened out and 


under full control even when 
the going is slippery. Costly : 
_ WARNER, 


tie-yps due to damaged equip- 
COMPARY 


ment are therefore avoided. 
On all future trailer purchases, 
specify Warner Vari-Load Elec. 
tric Brakes —world-famous for 
safety, simplicity and depend- 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


Only « few flexible wires. Nothing to freeze, chatter 
or break off — No complicated mechanisms. 


Bees Bred Artificially 


Improvement of honeybe:; by | 
artificial insemination has cep 
reported by W. C. Roberts, Uni. | 
versity of Wisconsin spec: ilist. | 
According to Roberts, the ch. 
nique holds great promise be« iuse 
ten or more generations of jcc; 
can be produced in the tim. te- 
quired for one generation of cow; 
—a fact that can accelerate the 
development of desirable ch rac. 
teristics. 

The advantage of artificial in 
semination of bees lies in the 
fact that it is the only practicabk 
method which makes it possib 
for the breeder to select the mal 
Under natural conditions, the 
queen mates in the air with 
whichever drone happens along, 


— 


system begins to become a nuisance 
and to cost money in terms of mik 
production. 

It follows, of course, that the longer 
the cow is dry the greater the loss of 
milk production, which makes it a con. 
sequential matter if impregnation 
delayed from one heat period to the 
next—three weeks. 

@ In 23 States—More than 42,000 farms 
in 23 states are now breeding cattle 
by the laboratory method. In this, 
course, the dairy states lead. Wiscon- 
sin was first in 1944 with 97,344 cows 
so bred. New Jersey, where the first 
cooperative for such breeding was 
formed in 1938, was eighth last year 
with 15,024 artificially inseminated 
cows. 

Breeding of this type is now mostly 
carried on by cooperatives and private 
businesses organized for that purpos. 
The farmer's membership in an associa- 
tion costs from $1 to $10, which is 
paid only once, and he generally 1s 
assessed $1 per cow to raise funds for 
bull purchases. The hired inseminator 
usually gets $3 of the $5 or $6 that is 
paid per cow for servicing. Additional 
services, if required, are at the rate of 
$1 or $2 a call. 

Breeding organizations typically have 


18 or more bulls. The dairy breeds 
customarily serviced are Holstein, 
Guernsey, Milking Shorthom, and 


Brown Swiss, and many co-ops have at 
least four bulls of each breed. The 
bulls in such service are normally con- 
fined to the bam except for daily 
exercise on a merry-go-round—a revol 
ing arrangement which walks tiem 
round a center pole. 

e Butterfat Increase—Records kept by 
artificial breeding organizations im “cw 
York State give rise to the claim tht, 
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seven years, butterfat pro- 
i been increased by 20% a 
of their . 
cos heat period of cows is the 
son Why artificial insemination 
been extensively used with beef 
Because beef herds are not con- 
s closely as dairy cows, the same 
nities for observation and 
t artificial servicing do not exist. 
punty Fairs—One evidenee that 
| breeding is here to stay is 
ognition accorded it by many 
fairs, which have special classes 
mpetition open only to artificially 
nimals. 
sia has made great progress in 
ial insemination of animals since 
Soviet figures for 1938 showed 
1,000 sheep, 1,200,000 cattle, and 
00 mares bred by that method. 


)WDOWN OVER SHASTA 


gress has before it this week the 
ct of a long-deferred showdown 
on public versus private power in 
pmia’s Central Valley. The In- 
Dept., developer of the power- 
tion project, will have a deficiency 
before the House secking, among 
things, $6,065,000 for valley trans- 
on lines for Shasta and Keswick 
power, 
nds for these lines are sought now 
se Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
d to transmit Shasta energy to the 
of Roseville, Calif., which the In- 
x recently wooed away from 
. & E. as a wholesale customer (BW 
g.445,p54). 
tion on Interior’s request should 
» whether P.G.& E. shall buy 
hasta and Keswick output for re- 
in the valley or whether Interior 
get its own transmission system 
a large steam-electric plant in the 
y to firm up its hydro capacity at 
wo dams, 


AR TO STAY 


zona farmers raising guar seed for 
ilage, used in papermaking (BW— 
28'45,p42), are cheered by the news 
General Mills of Minneapolis will 
bably contract for 1,500 acres in 
b, three times the 1945 acreage. 

uar mucilage replaced carob from 
Mediterranean when that mucilage 
cut off by war, and it was thought, 
spring, that carob would displace 
- General Mills now appears to 
ik that guar is here to stay. 

ot so favorable for guar as a crop is 
fact that farmers are cutting down 
t acreage planted for cover crop. 
mt a rich green manure when 
wed under, but the seeds are hard, 
do not readily germinate. 
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LOOK FOR THE 


This free book tells how... 


There’s a wealth of time- and money- 
saving ideas buried in your business. 
They’re in the minds of your employees. 
Don’t let them go to waste. Bring them 
out in the open. Encourage suggestions. 
Hammermill’s management-idea book, 
“Turning Ideas into Dollars,” will show 
you the way. 

It tells how to set up a simple Sug- 
gestion System to bring in ideas. . . test 
and check their practicability ...pay 


in selecting paper for your office forms and letterheads, rely 
on Hammermill Bond, the paper MADE for business use. 


WATERMARK 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—free—a copy of ““Turning Ideas into Dollars.” 


Name 


Draw money-saving ideas 
from your employees... 


1S HAMMERMILL'S 


I'VE BEEN 

WANTING TO TELL 

THEM THIS FOR 
6 MONTHS! 


rewards for them ...and put thezn to 
work. Send for this useful ‘‘show how” 
book. It’s free. Use the coupon without 
obligation. No salesman will call. 


a 


WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Position 


(Please write on, or attach to, your business letterhead) 


When the Business Doctor 


makes a diagnosis... 


The management engineer figuratively 
raises the roof...examines the workings 
of the company, appraises both physical 
and personal assets, makes an analysis 
and comprehensive study on which he 
bases all his recommendations. To the 
assignment he brings an unprejudiced, 
outside point of view, the full benefits of 
experience, the services of specialists. 
His first requirement is a full set of facts 
.--A lack of information is invariably a 
symptom of corporate anemia, and poor 
circulation of information indicative of 
business ill health .. . So many manage- 


ment engineers make McBee their first 
prescription—not only for immediate 


needs but for the firm’s future welfare. 


Orr business is making essential 
business facts available faster. McBee 
methods and products are practical, 
easy to use, efficient... custom designed 
and especially adapted to your business 
.+. tend to cut non-productive expense 
and overhead ... and enable executives 
to make sound decisions promptly, 
saving undue worry and time. For 


full information, call the nearest office. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. .. Offices in principal cities 


Watts From W; 


Experiment with turbing 
Vermont and recommenda; 
by FPC engineer presage drs 
ing of auxiliary power from; 


One of the world’s oldest sourg 
»ower—the wind—may soon be hare. 
by the nation’s electric utilities fo; 
first time. 

Many practical difficulties have s, 
in the way of using wind power to x 
ment water and steam-gencrated ¢ 
tricity supply. But last March, lis to « 


nearly four years of intensive test pending 
1,000-kw. wind generator atop a ||4Bn, to V 
tower at Grandpa’s Knob near Rutljlimmnsmissi 
Vt. (BW—May1 0’41,p22), was tied iy Hin p 


the power system of the Central \gottiest' 
mont Public Service Corp. as a regis to gt 
supplementary power source. bm wi 
e Unit Is Being Rebuilt—Just tiiandpa’ 
weeks later, due to a structural defediiMechanic 
one of the 74-ton blades of the hygiither as 
wind turbine came off. But results, qe mode 
ing both the test period and the thay the v 
weeks of actual operation, were so oampneratot 
isfactory that the unit is being reigmll valu 
signed and rebuilt, and is expected ie alter 
return to full operation some time negmmptary © 
spring. bronist 

As an indication of widespread int With 
est in the practicability of wind a; pout a 
ower source, S. Morgan Smith Co, tigmpres, | 
builders, George Jessop, the Smith Cof™pth ty 


chief engineer and general supervisor qq Standl 
Grandpa's Knob, and Palmer C. Putnangye reme 

roject engineer and chief consultaiggmindiest 
fists received more than 200 inquirggmeriods 


from all over the world since the progmpind po 
ect was first announced in the summgpthout 
of 1941. eam—t 
e With OSRD—During the war, Pu 
nam, in addition to his work on wnggmwhen 
power, was associated with the Office ame wat 
Scientific Research & Development wae Wt 
der Dr. Vannevar Bush, and was qqpouldt 
charge of development work on songgg Unti 
of the Army’s amphibious vehicles. derab 

or | tests of the Grandp/g@mpent, 
Knob project have galvanized two go erely 
ernment departments into action on th lectric 
subject of wind power. The U.S 
Weather Bureau has just launched 
survey on wind resources, based on 
program of wind measurement recom 
mended by Putnam. 

The Federal Power Commission ha 
just completed a full-dress study of win 
power possibilities in the United State 
A comprehensive report, which wa 
written by FPC engineer Percy H 
Thomas (BW—May5’45,p26), was ¢ 
result of this study. 

@ Two Wheels Recommended- 
wind turbine recommended in this © 
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differs in several respects from the 
on Grandpa’s Knob. The tower is 
ft. high instead of 110 ft., and there 
two wheels mounted on a horizontal 
instead of a single wheel. Thomas 
mated that no unit of less than 


Ni 
Itbing 
Ndatig 


© dradammmgo-10,000-kw. capacity would be 
nomically feasible (the Vermont mill 
FOM § only 1, w.). His recommended 


t generates 7,500 kw. at a site where 
sve available wind velocity is about 
mp-h. 
anes with lower wind velocities 
§ to 21 m.p.h.) Thomas has designed 
ightly turbine with 6,500-kw. 
ed capacity. Putnam has estimated 
t generation cost will range from two 
lls to eight mills per kilowatt-hour, 
pending on the suitability of the loca- 
_ to which must be added cost of 
smission to point of use. 
ing a Steady Flow—One of the 
ottiest problems that had to be solved 
to get a constant flow of current 
pm wind of varying velocity. The 
andpa’s Knob installation solves this 
echanically by allowing the blades to 
ther as wind velocity changes. Thom- 
model solves it electrically by allow- 
y the wheels to drive a direct-current 
> so fnerator with a speed range between 
ig redmmll value and 40%. This is tied into 
ected lie alternating-current power line by a 
me nejmptary converter which runs in syn- 
bronism with the a.c. circuit. 
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d intqm With the end of the war bringing 
id as {pout a relaxation of construction stric- 
Co., tiliires, large-scale experimentation on 
th Co is expected. 


visor fam Standby Source Required—It should 
‘utnanjme remembered, however, that even the 
sultanmmindiest spot will sometimes experience 
iquindmeriods of dead calm. For this reason, 
\¢ proqgmind power can never be relied on alone 
umme™_ithout some standby source—hydro or 
cam—for emergencies. The two types 
wer would supplement each other 
when the wind turbine was operating, 
e water gates would be closed; when 
e wind was low, the water power 
ould be available. 
Until wind power has advanced con- 
iderably beyond its present develop- 


r, Put 
1 win 
ffice 
nt u 
vas 
som 
es. 


ndpaqmment, wind turbines will probably be 
o gorgmmerely tied into existing steam or hydro- 
on thqgge’ectric power lines, as has been done in 
U. ermont, 


OOL TROLLEYS POPULAR 


The “world’s first air-conditioned 
olley coach,” under test in Atlanta, 
ince last Aug. 19 (BW —Aug.18’45, 
73; Sep.1’45,p26), has made such a 
hit with the riding public that the 
corgia Power Co. Fai placed an order 
ot 30 more with the manufacturer, 
Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co. The 
tompany also rts inquiries from 
eral other southern cities. 
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When Catpenter made Stainless 
EASIER TO WORK 


Ever cussoverascrew ing Stainless screws, nuts and 
or nut that was rusted tight? bolts. Our invention of Free- 
Ever notice a beautiful product = Machining Stainless Steels made 
that was marred by tarnished, Stainless easy to machine. And 
“bleeding” fastenings? continuing research is finding 
Then you can understand why 2¢W ways to reduce costs in 
farsighted manufacturers use many places where Stainless is 
sparkling Stainless fastenings. used. As a result, you will find 
There's no danger of the surface Carpenter Stainless in thousands 
peeling or rusting. And the of new places—from fastenings 
clean, corrosion resisting to precision instruments. 
threads possible with Stainless . ‘ 
make disassembly easy at pote Carpenter Stainless Steel 
dit Gist your new or redesigned 
products. Your nearby Carpenter 
Carpenter has worked hand in representative can help you get 
hand with fastening manufac- the most from easy-working 
turers to reduce the cost of mak- Carpenter Stainless Steel. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


arpenter 


STAINLESS STEELS ” 


BRANCHES AT 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford. 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis 
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Always on the target! The continuously excellent performance 
and long service life of Modine Unit Heaters comes from 
Modine built-in quality. And quality is built in with first-rate 
materials, proved design and construction features ... and the many 
better-value unit heater advancements that are exclusively Modine! 
The result is unfailingly dependable performance with 

lower operating and maintenance costs. 


hswers 
switt 
ll be 1 
5 ding 


Send for 
UNIT HEATER BULLET! 


book 
Modin representative's ™ 
—“Where to Buy Ii” se 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1740 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WISCON 


RODUCTION 


“milita juggernaut is joining the 
of wartime developments with im- 
an! gece applications. Indus- 
; with unusual transportation prob- 
are ising the utility of the 
ter bafalo,” amphibious tank cre- 
1 to storm enemy beaches. 
ood Machinery Corp., builder of the 
on amphibian, expects by the year’s 
to have enough data from prospec- 
customers > guide it in producing 
ank Inquiries—The company’s survey 
prompted by an inquiry from a New 
k rat which saw a place for a land- 
er tractor in hauling sugar and sugar 
¢ over swampy terrain. The bank 
ed a tentative order for ten vehicles. 
R se to a questionnaire circu- 
ed by Food Machinery among indus- 
es with transportation hardships has 
en encouraging. More than 100 pros- 
tive foreign customers, half of them 
South America, outlined uses and 
cifications for postwar  Buffalos. 
bswers indicated that a vehicle that 
swim or waddle over adverse terrain 
i] be useful in ship loading and un- 
ading operations where harbors are 
hall; in various ranching operations; 
d in mosquito control, flood control, 
d sanitation. 
Domestic Uses—Potential domestic 
ers Offered a score of s tions. The 
ffalo can be used to plant “spat” in 
¢ growing of oysters; in oil fields in 
ouisiana swamps; for excavating ma- 
tials in engineering construction; in 
acer mining; in unloading fish prod- 
's where it is difficult to build a 
harf; to clean out swamps in cranberry 


UWITl 


Company officials venture no guess as 
how many orders will be on the books 
‘the first of the year when the re- 
etted Buffalo makes its debut. 

» Models Planned—Engineers are 
melating the data on required sizes, 
ay loads, and other specifications to aid 
designing two peacetime commercial 
dels to ft most needs. A small type, 
xpected to have a gasoline engine, prob- 
bly will have a $10,000 price tag. The 
ger model, to sell from $20,000 to 
25,000, may have diesel power. The 
ist Buffalos produced for the U.S. 
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‘ne Found for “Buffalo” 


2 Twenty-ton amphibian can be adapted to many uses in 
siry, agriculture, and commerce, survey by builder indicates. 
d Machinery Corp. will add nonmilitary versions to its line. 


Navy cost $37,000, but this price was 
pared to $23,000 through mass _pro- 
duction. 

Maximum length of the commercial 

Buffalo is anticipated at 25 ft. 10 in.; 
height, 8 ft. 1 in.; width, 10 ft. 8 in. 
The unloaded weight will be 24,700 Ib., 
with a cargo capacity of 12,000 Ib. 
When fully loaded, the craft will have 
a speed of 22 mi. per hr. on land and 
54 mi. per hr. on water. 
e The War Product—Heavily armored 
and powered with an engine using 
aviation gasoline, the wartime Buffalo, 
if sold as surplus war property, is con- 
sidered uneconomical for commercial 
use. A few Alligators, predecessors of 
the Water Buffalo, were sold as surplus 
war material to a Seattle (Wash.) con- 
tractor. 

The original Alligator, designed for 
rescue work in the hurricane-swept 
Florida everglades, was built in Food 
Machinery’s Dunedin (Fla.) plant. Ma- 
rine officers saw its potentialities as an 
offensive weapon, with guns and armor 
added. 

Five different models of the Water 
Buffalo were produced in company 
plants at San Jose and Riverside, Calif., 


and at Dunedin. The last version, the 
LVT (4) with a stern ramp, will become 
the peacetime vehicle, which will be 
produced in Riverside. 
@ Company’s Record—Building 11,000 
of the wartime Buffalos skyrocketed 
Food Machinery’s sales from a peace- 
time peak of $13,472,194 in 1941 to 
$179,951,355 in 1944, when 85% of 
its sales came from the amphibious 
tanks. Three or four other companies 
built Buffalos, but Food Machinery, 
which did the engineering and acted as 
central purchasing agent, built 80% of 
them and 65% of all amphibious tanks. 
The postwar Buffalo will be added 
to the 1,100 items produced by Food 
Machinery’s ten manufacturing divisions 
whose 14 major factories are in Califor- 
nia, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, New York, 
Florida, and Texas. After a humble be- 
ginning at the Bean Spray Pump Co. in 
1884, with $25,000 capital, the com- 
pany was rechristened the Food Ma- 
chinery Corp. in July, 1929. 
e Wide Field—Mergers broadened the 
company’s activities to make it the 
world’s largest manufacturer of ma- 
chinery for handling of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, evaporated milk, fish, and meat 
products from the time they come from 
orchard, field, farm, or sea until they 
are packed for the consumer. 


LIGHTING JUBILEE 


Forty G-E germicidal lamps to be in- 
stalled in New York’s 17th Regiment 
Armory for the forthcoming Victory 
Lighting Jubilee, which opens for a 
five-day run on Nov. 26, promise to 
make the affair the first exposition with 
an anti-cold-catching feature. 

Cosponsored by ating manufactur- 


Working in California’s dry Santa Ana River bed, the amphibian Water 
Buffalo demonstrates another potential peacetime use—clearing away brush, 
cutting new channels for high waters in the interest of flood control. 
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NEW PHOTO PAPER 
ELIMINATES DARKROOM 


Peerless Photo-Arc reproductions 
speed up new products 


Now you can make any type of contact 

photo - reproduction with new ease, new 

speed, new standards of quality: 

@ Black line reproductions from pencil originals 

@ Sharp black and white prints on trans- 
parentized Vellum from blueprints or 
yellowed originals 

@ Reflexed negatives from opaque or two- 
sided originals 

@ Duplicates of letters and manuscripts 

Moreover, every kind of Photo- 

Arc reproduction can be made 

on your blueprint machine. 
Or, you can obtain a Photo- ; 

Arc printer at surprisingly 

low cost. - 

For further 


information write 
for Bulletin 11-H 


a 
~ 
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PEERLESS PHOTO-ARC 
REPRODUCTION PAPERS 


PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC 


Br " New Y¥ k 4,.N. ¥ 


MM “Aheases of 
GAS and ELECTRIC 


UTILITY 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION 
APPRAISAL 


ers of electric lamps and lighting fix- 
tures, the jubilee is expected to reveal 
new developments in lighting to the 
distributing and consuming public. The 
germicidal lamps, used for some time 
in hospitals, military barracks, schools, 
and industrial plants, are designed to 
furnish ultraviolet radiation s kill- 
ing enough air-borne bacteria and 
viruses in the auditorium to give meas- 
urable protection to jubilee employees 
and visitors. 


Mold Conquered 


A. & P. develops electronic 
oven to kill spores after loaf 
is wrapped. Huge savings and 
sales-appeal are envisioned. 


Yeast in bread is one of those things 

man learned how to start but not to 
stop. As old as bread itself is the prob- 
lem of mold whose fungus spores are 
activated and fed by yeast that continues 
to work after the loaf is baked. 
e Rays Kill Spores—Nearly 100 years 
ago bakers began adding vinegar to 
their dough; this helped some, but cus- 
tomers disliked the resultant flavor. Two 
years ago bakers adopted chemical re- 
tardants (sodium or calcium propion- 
ates) which increase mold resistance 
200% to 400%, but do not prevent 
mold. 

Now the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. announces that beginning Jan. | its 


And now bread mold succumbs to electronics. A. & P. tests indicate that 


37 bakeries will be equipped with 4 
tronic ovens in which wrapped bps 
will be subjected to five sc 
posure to electronic rays. | 
cording to William B. Cat 
year-old head of the A. & | 
laboratories, who perfected tl 
will kill mold spores without cai 
change in the bread’s flavor or nutri 
value. 
e Three-Week Test—Tests on » 
loaves from the same batch of brow 
bread, which is especially susc: ptible ty 
mold because of its high moisture co, 
tent, show the electronically treated Jog 
still free from mold after three weely 
in moist, warm air, while the untreatej 
loaf, which, incidentally, contained , 
chemical retardant, was covered with 
mold that started forming after on) 
three days. The process will not, g 
course, prevent mold caused by wik 
spores settling on bread after it is wp 
wrapped in the home. 

e Sales Appeal—A. & P. conservatively 
estimates that the process, if unive. 
sally adopted by commercial bakerie, 
would save at least 150,000,000 Ib. of 
bread annually. Most of this Saving 
would accrue by preventing the mold 
that sometimes starts in delivery trucks 
and in retail stores; spoilage in consum. 
ers’ homes is impossible to estimate i 
Since A. & P.’s annual production i 
600,000,000 Ib. (1944), the company’s 
annual saving should be significant 
despite the _ still-undetermined—but 
probably high—cost of installing elec. 
tronic ovens. But much more signif. 
cant is the sales appeal to housewives. 


after three weeks in warm, moist air an untreated loaf (left) was covered w ith 
feathery spores, while an electronically treated loaf (right) was still mold-free. 
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»‘s “romancing” with Katharine Brush’s new hero... 
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Show her that Nabisco Shredded 


ol young and warm-hearted. She’s great writing makes great reading. It 


eager and impulsive — in a frank 
and friendly fashion. 

And her eyes still glow with the 
excitement of Katharine Brush’s new 
novel. It’s a gay romance and she has 
read it in Cosmopolitan—favorite mag- 
azine of the younger, smarter crowd. 

Every issue of Cosmopolitan is re- 
plete with really great writing. And 


U 


soothes the spirit. It feeds the mind. It 
makes a girl ambitious for the privi- 
leges and pleasures she reads about. 


And you, National Biscuit Company, 
you can capitalize on this mood created 
by Katharine Brush’s writing. Here’s 
where your ads can point out to her 
that Ritz Crackers add a touch of 
luxury to soups, snacks, or suppers. 


osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 


Wheat may be served in a dozen dif- 
ferent delicious ways! 

So reach for her now, Nabisco! She’s 
been swayed by the stories of Faith 
Baldwin, Louis Bromfield, and all the 
other great authors in Cosmopolitan. 

Emotion’s a mighty motivating force, 
National Biscuit Company. It makes 


- wars — and marriages — and SALES! 


o/ 
ee eee 
Emotion makes Marriages 
Emotion makes Sales 


‘producer of wood chips 
; ; Interior view of hog machine 
used in making pulp board showing Disston Super-Safe 
and tanning extracts was Kaives bolted in position. 


having trouble with the 

knives... Because of the highly abrasive character 
of the wood used, his carbon steel knives required 
sharpening every two hours, an operation which took 
45 minutes each time. 


The Disstoneer* called in to help solve the problem 
recommended the use of Disston Super-Safe Hog Knives. 
Resharpening was reduced from once every two hours 
to once every ten hours. There was also a marked re- 
duction of undesirable wood dust or fines; wear on 
stones was reduced, thus fewer stones were needed; 
production was considerably increased and, at a lower 
cost per cord of wood chipped. 


Another clear-cut cade SPISSTOREES—o men whe com 
of Disston leadership,  triricite'westinsesrmlicn 


you—to cut wood, to cut metal and 
other materials—and TO CUT 
YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION 
—sot only om special work, but on 
ordinary jobs as weil, 


You may have no need for Knives of this character, but 
nearly every industry can speed up work and cut costs with 


DISSTON HACK SAW BLADES FOR MACHINE USE 


peed Steel cutting stainless 

CN =" is, Sees race! one 
 ——— J alloys and Disston Di-Mol Blades (molyb- 

denum and tungsten alloy) for cutting 


iron, 
tubing aad hor pa: Be oi 
duction. Write for further paruculars. 


Cheap Nitrates 


Pilot plants to test new pry, 
ess for obtaining nitric oxide 
from air, developed at Unive, 
sity of Wisconsin. 
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Pilot-plant tests of a new method g 
nitrogen fixation will shortly dctermig. 
whether that scheme will work on Jive expil 
commercial scale and whether it }; 
economic opportunity in coinpetitig, 
with note .abreard The process 4 AR | 
wartime research development at ‘ial The N 
University of Wisconsin, converts nitr files Ang 
gen in the air directly into nitric xjfiliamed | 
with a comparatively small and |oJlMousewiv 
cost installation. ots and 
@ Nitric Oxide From Air—The WV iscoiithich wi 
sin process was developed under D;filiss steel 


Farrington Daniels, professor of chem {iim In pro 
try, from ideas conceived in 1939 )Miners, } 
Dr. Frederick G,. Cottrell, distinguishe/llontainer 
California chemist. The novelty i; Bde wall 


direct combination of air nitrogen wit 
oxygen in a furnace about as big aroun 
as a silo and one-third as tall. At 4,2) 
F. with rapid chilling to 580 F. on 
gets experimentally a profitable vie 
of nitrogen oxides. The new pilot plant 


etal. 

This s 
econvert 
um Coo 
$ piec 
tensil \ 


is to try out engineering feasibility ofiipered 

a large scale, permitting accurate dollfiliefty be 

estimates, f heat; 
The investigation is supported joint)yjimman easi¢ 


by the university, the Wisconsin Alun: 
ni Research Foundation, and a ‘Tientsn[iopper | 
salt company, Yungli Chemical |p 
dustries, Ltd. American _ represcr- 
tative of Yungli is G. P. Hou, Univers! 
Trading Co., New York City. Pending 
patents will belong to Wisconsa 
Alumni Research Foundation, holde 
of the Steenbock synthetic vitamin 
D patents. A low royalty is promised 
by the foundation to encourage devel 
opment in various parts of the world. 

e Plants in China—Pilot-plant open: 
tions start in January, with the hope tha jponsum 
commercial plans will be feasible bygmpetences 
summer, First plants are likely to begmplastics 
built in China, as the new method pence a 
seems well adapted to small scale i- 4 then 
stallations. Licenses for several Amei-,amrtail 

can installations also are in negotiation, a §¢ 
foundation officials say. American inst Wid 
lations will have to compete with : ight-pe 
tremendous surplus capacity of gover ig"s Gu 
ment war-built ammonia plants. of the 


or othe 


DUCA 


The | 
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For American installations the Wis Ip 'diso 
consin process has the handicap that it MRCPres¢ 
does not first make ammonia, which a i" ™4" 
present is the most wanted form * pad la 
fixed nitrogen. Hence even technica ontain 
success would not permit the new proc fers 
ess to supersede ammonia plants except i ers 
where nitric acid is the chemicl m 
wanted, usually less than a quarter 0 nail 
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total of desired producis uc such 
ablishments. 
for Research—Income from 
tent licenses, domestic or for- 
‘», will further finance research in the 
miversity of Wisconsin. The founda- 
on oficials would, of course, welcome 
ch a new Money source, as major in- 
me was lost when the Steenbock pat- 
ts were held invalid (BW—Jun.16'45, 
5). Original Steenbock patents would 
expired this year anyway. 


‘AR LESSON APPLIED 


The Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co. of 
os; Angeles, applying a few tricks 
wmed im war production, promises 
pusewives something novel in kitchen 
ots and pans—Thermic-Ray Cookware, 
hich will have complete lines of stain- 
steel and drawn aluminum utensils. 
In producing cartridge cases and con- 
iners, Norris fashioned an aluminum 
ontainer with a heavy bottom and thin 
Je walls drawn from one piece of 
petal. 
This same principle will be used in 
onverted war plants to make alumi- 
um cookware. Drawn from a continu- 
s piece of seamless aluminum, the 
ensil will have %-in. thick bottoms 
into ws-in. side walls. ‘The 
fty bottom gives better distribution 
heat; the lighter side wall makes the 
an easier to handle. The stainless stec] 
ne will feature the “Atomic-Bond”’ 
opper bottoms to give the advantage 
quick, even heat distribution. 
Another Norris postwar product will 
e refrigerated cabinets to be produced 
or other companies. 


DUCATION IN PLASTICS 


The plastics industry has discovered 
at the public’s acceptance of it as 
miraculous source of good things 
not without its drawbacks. Most 
onsumers do not understand the dif- 
erences between the various types of 
plastics used in articles they buy, and 
hence are unable to make the best use 
bf them or take the best care of them. 
Retail store clerks, and even buyers, 
re generally no better informed. 
idely welcomed, therefore, is an 
ight-page booklet, “Informative Label- 
g Guide,” published by the Society 
bf the Plastics Industry, Inc., 295 
ladison Avenue, New York, which 
presents 86% of the firms engaged 
n manufacturing, molding, fabricating, 
ind laminating plastics. The booklet 
ontains basic descriptions of plastics 
ommonly used in consumer goods, and 
bffers suggestions to manufacturers for 
uitable labels for plastic products, 
pecifying the material 
gility, color fastness, etc. 
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s heat resistance, 


BUILT FOR ADDED YEARS 
OF TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


@ To assure long life—design and construction must go hand 
in hand. Take Hackney two-piece acid drums, 

for instance. They're built to last—to afford maximum economy 
in the handling of such products as sulphuric acid, 

liquid caustic potash, aqua ammonia, etc. 


The two-piece construction minimizes the possibilities of 
chime failure as it eliminates chime crevices. The reinforced, 
separate chime protectors, together with the I-bar hoops, 
substantially increase resistance to rough handling 

and abuse. Corrosion and bung failure are 

avoided by the two-pass single circumferential butt weld 

and careful attachment of heavy forged spuds. By 
heat-treating the finished container, it is possible even further 
to increase resistance to corrosion and prolong its life. 


Let a Pressed Steel Tank Company representative help 

you determine the most practical and economical container for 
your individual requirements. You will be benefiting by 

more than 40 years of experience in precision 

manufacturing and designing. Write for details. 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Manufacturers of Hackney Products 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Building, New York 17 
208 South La Salle Street, Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles 14 
1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES, LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


“SUNSHIP” SELECTS 
SUNROC 


Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany ... world’s largest builders of 
tankers...installs Synroc Water 
Coolers on the vessels it builds. 
These tankers are operated all over 
the world by Sun Oil, Texas Co., Gulf 
Refining, Atlantic Refining, Standard 
Oil of N. J., Standard Oil of Calif., 
Socony-Vacuum, and Pennsylvania 
Shipping. 

“Sunship,” like many other leaders 
in American business and industry, 
selected Sunroc Coolers because of 
their well-known superiority in de- 
sign, construction, and economical, 
trouble-free operation. 


Sunroc Water Coolers are the sofe, 
highly specialized product of one of 
the pioneers in the water cooler 
industry. Experience in meeting 
rigorous Government specifications 
in war-time has further perfected the 
Sunroc models now offered for sale. 
For the complete Sunroc story, write 
Dep’t BW-12, Sunroc Refrigeration 
Company, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


i 
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“There's nothing like a cool drink of water’ 


SUNROC 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Diminutive Projector 


Deliveries of the new Model 63-L 
Movie-Mite 16-mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 
jector can be expected any time from 
its manufacturer, the Movie-Mite Corp., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Claimed to be the 


lightest weight, most compact 16-mm. 
outfit to come to market, it weighs 
only 274 Ib. complete with everything 
necessary to put on a showing in a 
small business conference or in a home. 
One 8x12x15-in. plywood case houses 
everything: projector, speaker, screen, 
800-ft. take-up reel, electric cord, reel 
arms for 2,000-ft. reels of film (but not 
the large reels themselves which do not 
fit into such a small case). 

Three minutes is said to be ample 
time for unpacking, setting up projec- 
tor and speaker, threading the film, and 
beginning a showing. A single standard 
projection lamp is used for both pic- 
ture and sound, no separate exciter 
lamp being necessary. There is an in- 
built centrifugal blower to assure cool 
operation and long lamp life. 


Fluid Coupling 


The Brad Foote Speed-Flo Drive for 
industrial equipment, such as machine 
tools, buses, truck tractors, maritime 
hoists, and utility drives, is a fluid cou- 
pling that is simultaneously a hydraulic 
clutch and a speed control unit. A 
recent product of the Brad Foote Gear 
Works, Cicero, Ill., which is licensed 
under the Thomas patents, it is not 
standard shelf merchandise, but is to 
be engineered by its manufacturer to 

ific jobs. Units in a range from 
2 hp. to 250 hp. are being or have 
been built; smaller and larger sizes 
are being contemplated. 

In shape each unit is a compact, 
flattened cylinder to be mounted like 
almost any other clutch or coupling 
between a prime mover and a driven 


mechanism. Rotation of the »,, 
mover revolves the clutch house 
which incloses four planetary », 
equally spaced around a central , 
gear that is mounted on the oy 
shaft. Each planetary gear in op 
bination with the sun gear forms 
hydraulic pump. Within the oil 
taining reservoir formed by the hy» 
ing is a valve controllable by a rod 

Opening the valve a little, to perny 
a flow of oil, causes the sun-gea 
shaft to revolve slowly; opening i 
lot is said to permit most of the prin 
moyer's speed to be transmitted. ‘Thy 
speeds are said to be infinitely varia) 
from zero up to 95%, without 4 
— of excessive or troublesop 
eat. The unit is reported to cushig 
sudden heavy loads which might othe, 
wise cause serious damage to driver , 
driven. Package units, to be made y 
of a motor, a hydraulic drive, and; 
gear-type speed reducer, will be maj 
available in the future. 
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Combustion Unit 


Newest development to come fro: 
the laboratories of the Shell Oil C 
50 W. 50 St., New York 19, is an u 
usual Combustion Head for Domest 


THINGS TO COME 


Expansion joints in the broad 
concrete highways of the mobile | 
future will neither ooze in sum. 
mer, craze in winter, nor cause | 
annoying jars, with accompanying | 
car rattles, to passing motorists at 
any season. A new joint filling com. 
posed of a heavy, compressed, 
chemically treated wood strip run 
ning the full width of a concrete | 
slab is said to be free from warp: | 
age, to provide a waterproof union 
with the cement, and to wear in- | 
definitely. 


© Cosleepers in the well-equipped, 
double bed of some months | 
hence will no longer have caus | 
to wrangle over the depth of cov- | 
ers. Though one occupant may | 
wish more or less warmth than the | 
other, both will have their ways 
By virtue of a forthcoming double 
control—to be marketed at 4 
few dollars more than a cus 
tomary single control—each wil 
adjust his side of their common | 
electric blanket to the precise de- | 
gree of heat fancied or required. | 
— 
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°  Dniy 
housy : 
V pe , ‘ é 
Y ge 
tral i ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Outp : - “The Ditto One-Writing principle greatly simplifies 
m oe aagpansa of financial and accounting reports. With 
, itto every copy is error-proof.” 


forms ‘ ie Ege Houdaille-Hershey Corp 

O1l-coy = f Houde Engineering Corporation Div. 
© how abs SALES DEPARTMENT 

tod j 4 “Ditto gets out our up-to-the-minute bulletins for 
) Pere : salesmen in less than five minutes. We save $40.00 a 
1-geare 4 month over previous copying method and get our 
ng it x copies faster.” 


Cudahy Packing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PAYROLL DEPARTMENT 


C primg 
Th 


. Th 


Variabi 


, od “Besides securing more complete records and elim- 
ut fi : inating copying errors in payrolls, we are saving 57% 
leon of the time formerly required.” 
Cush; % Albert Vinal, Treasurer 
he Stetson Shoe Co. 
Other ' 
river ¢ PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
ade y “We chose the Ditto One-Writing Purchase Order 
and) Plan because of its simplicity, accuracy and flexibility.” 
a R. K. Moore, Purchasing Agent 
> a United Air Lines, Inc. 


ORDER-BILLING DEPARTMENT 


“We found the solution to our back-order problem 
in Ditto . . . nothing could be simpler or more 


; economical than this system.” 
> frog Robert W. Graf 
ime Keystone Chromium Co. 


an up _ PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 


mest “Ditto gets orders into the shop three days earlier.” 
L. J. Wenstrup, Ass’t to Gen. Mer. 
The Yale and Towne Mfg. Co. 


: 762 =SSC*«é«é~EPARTMENNT’s SPEEDS: AND 
7 SAVES WITH DITTO... . 


You'll marvel at Ditto’s amazing flexibility and 
versatility. Every department can use Ditto and 
effect savings. That’s why business men choose 


; Ditto. There’s no idle time for this versatile 

" machine and every use saves money for your 

W- business. 

4 PAY ROLL * PRODUCTIO fee e2e8 MAIL COUPON TODAY*® ee os 


DITTO, Inc., 641 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. 
Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms 
for the following Ditto Departments : 

(Check which System you desire) 

Payroll Dept. Purchasin t. 
| Production Dept. -Billi . 
ll | RCHASING » ORDER-BILLING Accounting Dept. Sie ilar Bev 


DITTO wa” 


eee oe eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee 


teeter w eee wees ee seeeers DPMEE. ce ewnweeueeeee 


E-INSTRUMENT N 


ETwWORK 


CONSTANTLY CHECKS COMBUSTIBLE 
GAS AND VAPOR HAZARDS IN THE PLANT 


MSA 


COMBUSTIBLE 


GAS ALARM 


EXPLOSION- PROOF TYPE EX-SM 


WITH 


EXPLOSION - PROOF MULTI- POINT 


SAMPLING VALVE 
for use with 
REMOTE RECORDING 


POTENTIOMETER 


Continuously measuring combustible gas and vapor hazards in 
air at a number of selected points within the plant, this compact 
panel installation employs the M.S.A. Explosion-proof Combusti- 
ble Gas Alarm with explosion-proof Multi-point Sampling Valve. 
Air may be sampled at 4, 6 or 8 different localities, with the 
sampling point under test at any period automatically shown by 
visible number on annunciator lights. The amount of combustibles 
present in the sampled atmospheres is shown on a remote con- 
tinuous graphic recorder; the Alarm actuates a warning signal 
when gas concentrations at any point exceed the predetermined 


limit. Write for descriptive details! 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS & MEADE STREETS 


District Representatives ir 


Pp; ; Cities 


In Canada: MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


TORONTO. MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, CALGARY, NEW GLASGOW, N.S 


Oil Burners of the gun type, yj 
promises to cut fuel consy iption | 
as much as 20%. Briefly describe 
is a system of adjustable, spj;,\; 
baffles that mix air with atoinizeg 
in a manner claimed to be tore ; 
ough than previous fixed baffles 7 
head, which is being mad avails 
to oil burner manufacturer unde 
licensing arrangement, may ven bi 
ably be brought out in a form that, 
convert oil burners now in operatio, 


Two-Faced Heater 


A grid-like, resistance heating 4 
ment fused right into a plate of texty; 
glass, that is said to be unbreaksbj 
forms the business part of the Ing 
lectic Room Heater, new product of 
Radiant Heater Corp., 521 Fifth Ay 
New York 17. Mounted in a porta 
frame for office or home (or in a gy 
mon wall between two rooms) y 
connected electrically, the heater js 4 
ported to transmit a higher percenty 
of its heat by the radiation of infra 
rays than previous electric heaters. j 
like most of the latter it radiates he 
from both sides of the plate, yet dog 
not get hot enough itself to scorch pa 
or cloth if either one should come int 
accidental contact. 


Changeable Display 


Quickly changeable, plastic letters 
the lower portion of the Nu-Ad | 
luminated Display Sign make possibl 


Er~, > j 


BP>yy 4 


ig : 
j veer Faw 
1 new oa 


.fmsert a | 
$ in /2-AD daily | 


MESSAGE CAN BE 
EASILY CHANGED 
FEATUR &. 


_ 
. x ° 

8 en — oat ; 

7 *& Sas - 


daily, or even hourly, changes in selling 
copy. The new product of Baldwin & 
Shackleton, Inc., Swetland Bldg., Cleve 
land, has a single, tubular fluorescet! 
lamp concealed in its interior which ! 
luminates both the edge-lighted, etched 
glass, permanent sign at the top and 
the three lines of Kenmsehie letters 2 
the bottom. Being made of a cles 
plastic that transmits light aroun 
curves, the letters have an ingemioui 
bend at their tops that renders %# 
tachment or detachment simple. 
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UNERRING hands 


need this Floduq lamp 


Precision engineering and manufacture call for unerring 
hands. But hands, unfortunately, can do well only what the 
eyes see clearly. 


Aided by the flexible, intense localized lighting provided by 
Dazor Floating Lamps—instantly adaptable to the needs of 
each worker, each job—your employees will see the fine 
details of work easily, comfortably, accurately. Their hands 
will work faster with fewer mistakes and minimum fatigue. 


And a touch of the hand does it—floats the Dazor Lamp 
to any desired position, where, without adjustment or 
locking, it stays put until moved to a new position. This 
exclusive feature results from a patented enclosed balancing 
mechanism. 


MOVES FREELY INTO ANY POSITION 


Near you is a Dazor-appointed distributor who is qualified 
to give sound, practical advice and application assistance. 
Phone him for detailed information and a demonstration 
of the Dazor Floating Lamp under actual working condi- 
tions. His name, if unknown to you, can be secured by 
writing to the Dazor Manufacturing Co., 4483 Duncan Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo. In Canada address all inquiries to the 


Amalgamated Electric Corporation Limited, Toronto 6, 
Ontario. STAYS PUT WITHOUT LOCKING 


PHONE THE DAZOR-APPOINTED 
f—— CHOICE OF 4 BASES 


pazor Foaiestames } }i| 


LUQORESCENT an pp aE ee 


PEDESTAL 


: 
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FINANCE oewumssncem 


Plungers Ride Cheap Utilities 


Wall Street believes boom in that group’s better shares is 
justified, but it looks apprehensively on traffic in cats and dogs. 
Volume and nature of Curb trading reflect speculative spree. 


No recent visitor in New York’s fi- 
nancial district could retain any linger- 
ing doubts about the fantastic 
of inflation sentiment since President 
Truman’s announcement of his 
price policy (BW—Nov.10°45,p118). 

Any misapprehensions one might 
have on that score, would be avi 
dispelled by a peek at the New Yo 
Curb Exchange. 


e What’s There—The Curb is tradi-- 


tionally the temporary home of many 
stocks acquiring the seasoning they 
need before graduating to the Bi 
Board. Likewise, many long-outstand- 
ing stocks with sive earning power 


and excellent dividend records are 
listed there. 
In addition, however, the Curb 


normally houses one of the greatest 
agglomerations of low-price securities 


ever amassed to whet the appetite of 
the plunger. With inflation in the air, 
the Curb thus becomes the mecca 
for ae oe offer “per- 
centage-profit” possibilities. 

Of late, the Curb’s speculative pot 
has been generating steam in a manner 
not witnessed since the “good old days” 
of 1929. 
© Volume-Wise—Normally, the transac- 
tions of a Curb trading session total far 
less than those of its more important 
neighbor. Until recently, in fact, Curb 
volume had exceeded that of the Big 
Board only once in all the years of the 
Curb’s existence as an out-of-door mar- 
ket and in the almost quarter-century 
it has spent under a roof. And that 
single exception had occurred during 
the two-hour Saturday session. 

Lately, however, for the Curb to beat 


Big Board trading totals has bec, 
commonplace. This is due to the rm. 
of the inflation-conscious, ncludin 
many amateurs, to hedge against the 
future by obtaining some of the Cy; 
“under-$5” cats and dogs. 
@ Record-Breaker—Only two Satur); 
ago, for example, Curb trading yoly., 
ran well ahead of the New York Sto: 
Exchange. This has been followed }, 
a real record-breaker. Last week. ; 
the first time, Curb transactions 
ceeded a full five-hour Big Board tng 
ing total. 

Much of this excitement on the Cy 
has been caused by the return of +, 
utility shares as the market favorite 
And particularly potent has been ty 
sudden yen of the plunger for the chez. 
est stocks in that category, many ¢ 
which are Curb-traded. : 
@A_ Reappraisal—The legitimacy ¢ 
much of the swing towards the stocy 
of both the utility operating and hol 
ing companies in recent months (char 
cannot be denied. Wall Street loy 
ago began to believe that many ha 
been considerably oversold and it wasn} 
long before a substantial amount of « 
called “smart money” was going int) 
well selected lists of utility issues. 

The trend upward became evident 
early last year. It was then that mox 
and more investors appeared to wake w 
to the fact that the industry faced : 


UTILITIES -THE NEW BULL MARKET FAVORITES 
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Standard & Poor's utility stock price indexes, like the the more volatile holding company issues. Both, howeve, U 


industrial and rail averages, have finally moved back to 
levels not far under their 1937 peaks. They have been 
helped no end, in this respect, by this year’s 30% rise in 
the operating company average and the 95% gain of 


62 


year the operating 


are still far from their extravagant 1929 peaks. In that 


company index, now 124.9, touched 


396.3. The holding company average hit 834.4 in 192°, 
almost seven times its current post-1937 high of 1203. 
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PICTURE OF A MAN “ROOKED” OF ‘8,000! 


A philosophic nature? Not at all! Years ago John Clark recognized the possibility of an employee 
turning dishonest ... and consulted his insurance agent. Result: U.S.F. & G.—not John Clark— 
will make good the loss. 


FIDELITY BONDS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS. Would your company stand the loss if a piece of 
merchandise were stolen—an account falsified—a collection pocketed or a cash drawer rifled by 
one of your employees? Bonding not only protects your company but builds employee morale 
by providing a tangible “clean bill of health.” 


SEND FOR "1001 EMBEZZLERS.” Have you read this book? It gives you a picture of the 
average male and female embezzler, as compiled from 1001 cases in the U.S.F. & G. files. 
Mail the coupon for your copy! 


Censuit your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 


Unirep Srates Fipetrry & Guaranty Co. 
133 E. Repwoop Street 


Battimore 3, Mp. 
e * & * Please send me, without charge, a copy of your 


book, “1001 Embezzlers.” 
UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
filiate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


eal 


Cleveland’s 


Balanced Production 
Pays Off Again 


LY three counties in the United States experienced 

greater industrial expansion during the war than 
Cuyahoga County—Greater Cleveland. Yet, Cleveland 
has been designated as an “in balance” city by the 
War Manpower Commission. 


From top ranking war goods volume to high-level 
civilian goods production was but a step for “the parts 
center of the nation.” The automotive industry, the elec- 
trical industry and the home appliance industry are 
turning naturally to Cleveland for prompt delivery of 
needed parts and assemblies. 


Cleveland offers many advantages to manufacturers who 
seek to relocate their plants. Abundant raw materials are 
near at hand, low cost power is available, transportation 
facilities are excellent—and 71% of the nation’s buying 
public is less than 500 miles away. 


This bank will gladly furnish helpful information and assis- 
tance to any company interested in a Cleveland location. 


¥ 


CLEVELAND—“Halfway to Everywhere” 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


— OF CLEVELAND => 


eh Oty, 
Euclid at $1845 % East Sixth 
b ecctat 


NOW IN OUR 101ST YEAR 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ok 


reconyersion problems. Also, jt 
realized that most of the indy. 
load the utilities would lose y.. 
peace returned had been yielding ,J 
tively small revenues.  - 
e Favorable Signs—Many investor; },, 
since become impressed by the impro 
ment of finances accomplished oye; 1, 
past decade and by the way the indy 
f 


try has availed itself of easy-money ¢, 
ditions to cut fixed charges sharp) 
The gradual improvement in the ,) 
ities public relations has been anot. 
strengthening factor, as has been +, 
noticeable easing of the agitation {, 
public ownership of local utilities, 

Those buying utility stocks as » 
investment, and not for a “quick tum’ 
haven't overlooked the fact that po: 
war costs will be higher than the 
were before the war or that the lon. 
term trend of rates will continue doy. 
ward. 

However, they expect the latter to 
a less important factor than in th 
past, since many higher-than-warrante; 
rates have vanished already and the: 
has been a widespread move towards r. 
ducing former inflated book values ¢ 
pe oe to an original cost basis. 
e Efficiency Factor—The higher cost, 
they .similarly hope, can be overcon: 
to a great extent by the installatio 
of more efficient generating equipment 

The prospective relief from wartin: 
taxation, especially the excess-profit 
tax, however, has probably been th: 
main reason for this year’s sharp accel 
eration in the rise of the utility stock 
price averages. In more than a fev 
cases, 1944 excess-profits-tax provisions 
amounted to more than final earning; 
per share reported by companies o 
their common stock. 
© Problematical—Undoubtedly _ ther 
will be much actual disappointment on 
this score in the years ahead. How 
much of the tax savings can be retained 
is problematical. One can at least ret 
assured that few regulating bodies wil 
overlook such savings when eying : 
company’s rates. 

Not all the utility buying lately, u- 
fortunately, can be classed as “legit: 
mate” investment. As always Lappen;, 
the improvement in sentiment has risen 
far beyond reasonable levels in many 
quarters. Much more active than the 
better-quality issues for some time have 
been lower-priced shares which vey 
definitely don’t enjoy the favorable out. 
look that others can claim. 

@ Cause and Effect—The gains, per 
centagewise, recorded lately by many 
utility common stocks selling within 
the $5-$10 range, and among thos 
costing from $5 down to less-than-$l, 
have been fantastic. The crap-shooting 
tactics responsible for such showings 
have been causing much of the large 
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and, Made of Mazlo Magnesium, 
this new lightweight seat, 
designed by Douglas Air- 


craft Company engineers, reduces the weight per 21- 
passenger plane by 147 pounds. Yet it costs but 
slightly more than half the price of the old type chairs. 
This savings in weight alone, can mean an added 
passenger, or the revenue on 147 pounds of cargo. 

Here’s something to think about when designing 
tomorrow's passenger, cargo and personal planes. 
Magnesium alloys give the required strength and de- 
pendability, along with maximum savings in weight. 

American Magnesium engineers will gladly sit 
down with you and help you employ magnesium to 
best advantage. Write Aluminum Company of 
America, Sales Agent for American Magnesium 
Products, 1711 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


ALUMINUM 


~ eas 


For many years there has been 
a definite need for a phosphor 
bronze arc welding electrode 
with true shielded arc manipula- 
tive and deposit characteristics, 


Phos-Trode gives you these 
advantages. It is a heavy coat- 
ed, shielded arc electrode that 
Operates on reverse (positive) 

olarity, direct current. The 

bos-Trode arc is soft, resulting 
in transfer of the metal by a 
spray action. It can be ate | in 
all positions. Spatter loss is re- 
duced — deposition efficiency 
is increased — deposit physical 
properties and density are im- 


When heavy industry demanded a 
superior phosphor bronze electrode . . . 


mot the need = providing the first desirable 
combination of shielded-arc characteristics 


proved—and the beads are ex- 
ceptionally smooth, feather edg- 
ing perfectly into the base plate 
on overlays, fillets, and groove 
welds, 


Phos-Trode is recommended 
for the high-speed quality weld- 
ing of bronzes, brasses, copper, 
steel, cast and malleable iron in 
all — It may also be 

successfully to weld dis- 
similar metals such as copper to 
steel, bronze to cast iron, etc. 

Sizes available: 1%”, 542” %e", 
and 4” diameters. Write for 

our copy of the new Phos- 

rode bulletin. w-60 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Department BW-11 
Field offices in Principal Cities 


Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


trading volume on both the 
the Big Board. 

One day last week, for 

almost 30% of Big Board activity cay) 
from the trading in ten stoci;, ‘nog 
utility holding company issue:, with , 
average cost of only $7.42 a share, 
e Case in Point—In the previvus ye 
when Big Board volume totalcd 8,94 
000 shares, almost 519,000 siiares te, 
resented the trading in Comm onwe} 
& Southern common stock alone. Th 
buying of these shares, moreoycr, was 
frantic that the stock closed at a prig 
of $3.50, or 150% higher than its fy, 
level the week before. 

When trading resumed last wed 
buying orders that had accumulaty 
over the week end were so heavy th 
within a few hours the stock jump 
to $4.25 a share. 

Why? Wild-eyed speculative py 
chases appear the only reason. Soy 
months ago the same shares, whig 
have paid no dividend for years a 
which one authority recently estima 
had an asset value of less than $1 unde 
an SEC-approved recapitalization pla 
could have actually been purchased fy 
$0.6875 each. 
e@ Even More So—An even more alam 
ing picture is available of what happen 


utb an 


exampk 


HEAD OF THE LINE 


‘Western Union Telegraph’s 10 
president, Joseph L. Egan (abov: 
assumes his office with more thal 
30 years of service in the company ‘ 
his credit. Starting in 1912 as attorney, 
Egan was elected vice-president ! 
charge of public relations in 19! 
was active in negotiations leading ' 
the purchase of Postal Telegraph © 
in 1943. He succeeds A. N. Wi 
liams, now chairman of the boat 
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Yes, you could . . . with standard Trane equipment. You see, 
there’s heat even at 20 below . . . and Trane engineers know 
how to extract it. Your home can be made warm and comfort- 
able with as little as 5° of heat taken from the cold air. 

Heating homes with blizzards is not the purpose of Trane 
equipment — this merely serves to illystrate why Trane can 
do your everyday heating job so easily and economically. 
Little wonder that the streamlined Trane Convector-radiator 
—successor to the cast iron radiator—has proved so 
practical, 

Heat Transfer is Trane’s business, along with heating, 
cooling and air handling. The Trane Convector-radiator is 
just one of many practical examples. 

Trane for instance developed a special heat transfer device 
that enables planes to fly seven miles high . . . another keeps 
deadly ice off the wings of fighting planes. 


TO HEAT YOUR HOME? 


Solving such problems, performing miracles is every day 
work for Trane. So keep your eye on Trane for better 
heating, cooling and air handling, for comfort or indus- 
trial processing. 
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PICTURE OF 


YOUR Home Town. 


OCATE your small manufacturing 
plant in New Hampshire and 
this is the sort of town in which your 
employees will live. There will be fine 
stores, excellent schools and churches 
consistently well attended. 
There will be trim dwellings with 
well-tended gardens. From such 


This view és 
average New 


peels charm and beauty of the 
e¢ manufacturing community 


American homes as tnese, the people 
who are with you during working 
hours can ak good hunting and 
good fishing tele leisure hours. 
Because these people live exception- 
ally well, they also enjoy their work. 

Other manufacturin advantages in 
New Hampshire fachadies : Low power 
rates, fine transportation to markets 
everywhere and a system of road 
patrol which makes highways usable 
every day in the year. 


Write for your copy of our booklet on locating small and 
medium-sized industries: “A Plant in New Hampshire.” Address 
Edward Ellingwood, Industrial Director, 10 State Office Building. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State Planning and Development Commission 
CONCORD, New Hampshire 


when there is too much trading 
utilities by people who know othip, 
of the risks being assumed. . 

On the Curb one day ec ly js 
week, more than 1,000,000 o° it; 2 
350,000-share grand total cane { 
the trading in five utility sto 
ing buyers $3 or less. 

The most active were Commo. 
wealth & Southern “options! yw,. 
rants.” Over 540,000 of these change 
hands that day alone and the 
at a price of $0.4375 each, i 
with the $0.0625 they had becn com. 
manding but a week before. 

e An Option to Buy—What is the ¢. 
curity behind them? Nothing. The 
represent simply an option to by 
Commonwealth & Southern commo 
stock at a “special” price of $30, the 
very same shares, in fact, that at the 
same time were being traded in gobs on 
the Big Board at a price of around $4 
each. That is why a few years back 251 

them could have been purchased for $) 

Wall Street isn’t worried about the 
present boom in the better grade utilit 
stocks. It thinks that is justified. Hov. 
ever, it doesn’t like what has been 
going on in the utility cats and dog; 
It knows that, in the end, there will be 
some badly burned fingers. 


UTILITY DEAL STALLED 


Acquisition by the city of Louisville 
of the Louisville Gas & Electric Co, 
proposed over a year ago (BW-—Jul.8'44, 
p57), receded still further into the fu 
ture following this month’s municipul 
election. 

In 1944, Wilson W. Wyatt, Louis 
ville’s Democratic mayor, and Arthur 
E. Hopkins, president of the Republi 
can-controlled Board of Aldermen, were 
united in support of the purchase plan, 
which progressed to the point of actual 
discussion of prices (rumored to be in 
the neighborhood of $85 million) with 
L. G. & E.’s parent, Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. However, soon afterwards 
Hopkins died, and the other Repubi- 
cans on the board reversed their field, 
effectively blocking further consider 
tion of the project. 

Hope of the public ownership pr 
ponents that the Democrats would get 
control of the Board of Aldermen it 
this month’s election was vain, and the 
Democratic candidate for mayor, | 
Leland Taylor, won by only 221 votes 
out of 95,000 in a contest which is still 
subject to a recount. 

Only one chance is now seen for any 
action on the project in the near futur. 
Kentucky’s state legislature is over 
whelmingly Democratic, and has the 
power to take the final say on the 
purchase away from the Board of Alder 
men and vest it in the mayor. 
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PUSIN 


Sharing the Risks 


Merger in reinsurance field 
focuses attention on entry of U. S. 
firms into little-known business 


hitherto dominated abroad. 


The policyholder rarely hears about 
it, but behind the direct insurance— 
fire, marine, casualty, and surety—writ- 
ten in this country there lies an elabo- 
rate system of reinsurance. A company 
that writes a huge fire insurance policy 
ona factory, for example, or that takes 
on a big indemnity cover for a con- 
tractor, will not carry all the risk itself 
but will farm part of it out to other 
companies. In this way, the under- 
writers spread their risks so that no one 
insurance company stands to lose too 
much on a single policy. 
¢ Foreign Grip Loosened—For years, 
foreign capital has skimmed the cream 
of the reinsurance business in the U.S. 
Besides the ubiquitous Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don, there have been Swiss, German, 
Scandinavian, and (before the revolu- 
tion) Russian companies in the field. 

American capital got a foothold in 
reinsurance during the first World War. 
Since then, the U.S. companies have 
| grown rapidly, while their share of the 
total reinsurance business has increased 
somewhat more slowly. Insurance men 
hope that in the postwar period this 
trend will pick up speed and that the 
American companies will be able to cut 


As director of the new General Rein- 
surance Corp., soon to merge with 


Mellon Indemnity Corp., Pittsburgh’s 


Richard K. Mellon leads his power- 
ful family interests into new fields. 
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Here’s a Machine 


ot UMS [SELF 


WITH RELIANCE V*S DRIVE 


Robbins Rotary Plow Feeder equipped with 
Reliance V*S Drive at ore-mixing plant of 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation. 


This materials-handling machine works like a robot 
— moving back and forth all day long at the exact 
speed required to plow a steady, uniform stream of 
material onto a conveyor belt. 


Here is an application of Reliance V*S Drive which you may be 
able to apply profitably. V*S—the all-electric, adjustable-speed drive 
operating from <A-c. circuits, provides smooth speed changes over 
practically an unlimited range, with automatic reversing, starting 
and stopping. Let a Reliance Engineer show you how V*S Drive 
—rotating or electronic system—can speed up operations and 
lower costs. Write for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 

1069 IVANHOE ROAD e CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Birmingham © Boston © Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati © Denver * Detroit « Gary * Greenville © Houston 
Kelamazoo © Kansas City * Knoxville * Los Angeles © Mil © Mi polis * New Orieons 
New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. © Rockford, lil, © St. Louis © San Francisco © Seattle 

Syracuse * Tampa © Washingtcn, D.C 


RELIANCE*5; MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Tha 


i Power “ 


a 


reed es. heat ames 


pests - 


CER Seen ee es 


oes use of precision indicating instruments at the machines to 
check parts as they are being produced is a thrifty practice and results 
in slashing production costs. Inspection of each piece as it is made, with 
no extra time required, enables the operator to adjust the machine or 
tools before scrap is produced Each operator produces a far higher 
percentage of acceptable parts—good parts which might previously have 
been improperly rejected are accepted—rejections are feduced—and 
the scrap pile, as such, is eliminated 


Time is saved on the assembly line because every part fits as it should—no 
subassemblies have to be torn down and reassembled Salvage and 
rework time are practically eliminated 


The completed product will be of higher 
quality, require less service and give more 


ler 
years of trouble-free performance + Shetehd 


Representative 


Spending money for Sheffield Precisionaires, 2D 

Visual Gages, Multicheks, Dial Indicator Cn0n3l2a Le 
Snaps, Thredcheks, etc. . . . results in saving 18080 instroments — 
money by slashing production costs. and show how they 


can help you Produce 
high Quality Products 


on ] 
a ©OMpetitive cost 


basis 


\ 
a, 


EFFIELD. 
Oo 


themselves a larger and larger slice 9 
the business that foreign cap tal h, 
been handling. 
e Biggest Combination—This |}. pe 5; 
a considerable boost last week w \en th, 
General Reinsurance Corp. Ney 
York, one of the oldest Americ. cop. 
panies in the business, announc: d play 
to merge with the Mellon In icmni 
Corp. of Pittsburgh. After the merge; 
General Reinsurance and its su )sidia; 
North Star Reinsurance, which conce; 
trates on fire and marine busincss, y; 
be easily the biggest U.S. comb inaticy 
in the field. Its total assets will come ty 
about $38 million and annual volun 
of net premiums written should ny 
well over last year’s $10,784,00! 
Mellon Indemnity Corp.’s contriby. 
tion to the merger consists largely ¢ 
$6 million worth of assets. As ,; 


AD WITH A POINT 


Seemingly having lost his chance to 
capture Pullman’s sleeping car bus- 


ness (BW—Nov.17’45,p20), Alle ot 


ghany Corp.’s Robert R. Young be. . 
gan last week to give the railroads- a 
the apparent winners—the _ publi hay 
needle. Young, who was representec ton 
ir the Pullman bidding by Otis & ’ 
Co., Cleveland investment hous. firs 
adopted the role of public bencfacto: is V 
in display ads run in metropolitas e 
dailies by Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Nickel Plate—which Young controls ( 
The ads again revived the idea ot od 
through coast-to-coast sleeping ca M: 
service (BW—Jan.13’45,p19), which pai 
finds lukewarm favor with some lines, me 
gives others the chills. 
his 
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MR. MAC NAB is a butcher. . . and 
a very unhappy one. 


You know the trouble he’s had 
. . . trying to keep his customers 
happy with a chop here and a 
tongue there. 

And now he’s discovered, for the 
first time, how much precious meat 
is wasted because of inferior refrig- 
eration . . . and this new-found 
knowledge is like salt in a wound. 

Cold air needs humidity to keep 
meat properly. Dry air tends to dry 
out meat .. . and even though Mr. 


Mac Nab trims off the dried-out . 


parts like a diamond cutter, that 
meat is still largely wasted. 

Mac Nab knows the answer to 
his problem, and as soon as he can, 
he’s going to buy Carrier refriger- 


ation equipment. For Carrier does 
far more than simply reduce the 
temperature. 


Carrier refrigeration is really 
product air conditioning at low 
temperatures. For Carrier provides 
air with constantly controlled tem- 
perature, humidity and motion 
throughout the areas to be cooled. 


Carrier founded the air condi- 
tioning industry nearly half a cen- 
tury ago... and has consistently 
led its development. In doing so, 
Carrier introduced the scientific 
principles of air conditioning to re- 
frigeration . . . and thus enhanced 
its usefulness. 

That is why you see Carrier lead- 
ing the way in all types of commer- 
cial refrigeration from freezing 


foods to providing the controlled 
climate needed in dairies and brew- 
eries, in hotels and hospitals, in the 
huge warehouses that guard mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of food and 
other perishables. 

Today, Carrier is quickly con- 
verting its resources to the manu- 
facture of peacetime products. . . 
products that will soon give you the 
finest air conditioning and refriger- 
ation the world has ever known. 


CarrizR CORPORATION * Syracuse, N.Y. 


‘Carrier 
id a 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


300,000 Shares 
The Aviation Corporation 


$2.25 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $56 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from November 1, 1945 to date of delivery) 


Of the above mentioned shares, 289,675 of such shares were offered for subscription 
at $50 per share by stockholders of the Company. 230,626 shares were subscribed 
for by stockholders or their assigns and 2,000 shares have been reserved by the 
Company for possible issuance to stockholders whose subscriptions were 


shares not so offered for su ption comprise the shares being 
for public offering by the Underwriters. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS EMANUEL & CO. 


November 13, 1945. 


OBLIGATION 


Our War Bond dollars helped to 
make victory possible. 


It is now our obligation to bring 
our armed forces home, care for 
our wounded, maintain our occu- 
pation treops, provide veteran 
rehabilitation, care for the depend- 
ents of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


casualty and surety underwrite: the cp, 
pany has been practicaly orm, 
maintaining only a handful ¢f ages 
and handling a scant $76,000 orth , 
premiums last year. General Reins, 
ance will slough off even this ‘ragine. 
of direct business. Professionai teins, 
ance companies almost always ‘ight 
of writing any policies themselves ;, 
fear of antagonizing the direct write, 
who originate their business. 
e —Includes the Mellons—Perh ips mmo, 
important than the additional capitj 
is the fact that the merger will intr. 
duce the powerful Mellon family to ti, 
reinsurance field. Under the tems ¢ 
the deal, the Mellons will receive 28” 
of the stock in the new General Reip. 
surance Corp. Richard K. Mellon an 
two of his men will join the board ¢ 
directors. Equity Corp., New York in. 
vestment trust, which now owns abou 
50% of General Reinsurance will ge 
roughly 36% of the new company. 
The entrance of the Mellons is <i: 
nificant because big American investo; 
traditionally have overlooked reinsu. 
ance or have been hesitant about gettin: 
into it. : 
e For Experts Only—One reason for thi 
state of affairs is that reinsurance, ever 
more than direct writing, is a game for 
experts. The operator has to have; 
sort of second sight, or he winds w 
standing everybody else’s losses. Eun- 
ety including the British, got the 
ang of the thing generations ago, and 
have been improving their techniqu 
ever since. Americans are only now ce. 
veloping the same proficiency. 
Another reason is that reinsurance 
always has been a bewildering subject to 
the uninitiated. Even a competent direct 
insurance writer sometimes swallow 
hard when he tries to follow the ins 
and outs of reinsurance. 
© Volume Expanding—In spite of thi, 
reinsurance is a fair sized business, and 
getting bigger. In fire insurance, wher 
the practice has developed more highl 
than in casualty, primary underwnter 
ceded off an average of one-third of the: Hi mor 
direct premium volume during the tea 
years preceding the war. Professional r- jt 1 
insurance companies got about 11% behi 
of this third. The rest was split w 
among other direct writers. 
In casualty insurance, the amount ot 
reinsurance is smaller, probably running 
below 5%, but practically all of it gee 
to the professional companies. 
eHow System Works—Reinsuranc 
companies get most of their busines 
through standing- _contracts—called 
“treaties”—with the primary companits 
Typically, the reinsurance under 
writer agrees that it will assume the 
on all pelicies above a certain amount 
The direct writer stands the first los 
up to the limit; the reinsurance com 
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a Postwar Promise 


and you can bet that the automobile industry will keep it! The time is not far away 
en the motor car magic again will thrill you at your home-town automobile show. 
The industry, never one fo rest on its laurels, has been making seven-league-boot 
gress during the war years. * lis war assignments were among the toughest. In 

ing planes, guns, tanks, mechanized equipment, munitions and other war mate- 
l, the motor makers ‘were called upon for revolutionary technological progress. And 
y delivered. * Their war-won knowledge will make your new car a better one. 
0 it are going new engineering achievements, new manufacturing techniques, new 
terials and new standards of precision manufacturing. * It has been our business 
more than thirty years to manufacture fine precision parts for the automotive and air- 
ft industries. We work closely with the engineers. We are familiar with what is going 
behind the scenes. ¥ That is why we say—"this is a postwar promise you can bet on.” 


For many years every motor car and truck built {n this country has contained one or 
more Eaton-built parts, 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY « General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PLANTS: CLEVELAND, DETROIT, SAGINAW, MARSHALL, BATTLE CREEK, LAWTON, VASSAR, 
MASSILLON, WINDSOR (CANADA) 


ERS OF FINE PRECISION PARTS TO THE AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 


To help keep 
your production lines moving... 


sprocify 


_ Follansbee 


COLD ROLLED STRIP 


; Users of Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip 
know they can rely on 


1. Prompt handling of inquiries and order schedules. 
2. Rigid adherence to shipping schedules. 


3. Strip which conforms to specifications accepted. 


In addition, Follansbee’s compact organization possesses a 
flexibility which frequently permits the adjustment of mill 
v schedules to meet contingencies. Check with Follansbee 
General Offices—or the nearest Sales Office or Agency—on 
your requirements for Cold Rolled Strip or other steels. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


i . Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee. 
Sales Agents — Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Nashville, Houston, 
~~ Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
Plants—Follansbee, W. Va., and Toronto, Ohio 
COLD ROLLED STRIP * ELECTRICAL SHEETS & STRIP * CLAD METALS 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS * SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


pany carries the rest. In th 
days the treaties often gave the x A 
writers a good deal of latitude » 
ciding which risks they woi:ld tein. 

Primary companies thei wer 
clined to think of the reinsurang , 
panies as a handy place to work og | 
mistakes. This idea graduiily js », i 
way to participation in all policic; , 
and bad, over the specified a, 
that the direct writer wants to cy 
e Fire Policies Lead—Altoge ther, tj, 
insurance companies operating jn; 
country do about $70 million wor 
business a year, in terms of net, 
miums written. Companies backe 
foreign capital get about two-thir 
the fire business that is ccded of 
professional reinsurance companie 
casualty reinsurance, the situation j 
versed. American companics get } 
thirds and the foreign companie; 
the rest. 

These estimates count the bus 
done by domestic corporations y 
foreign capital, but they do not ¢ 
the famous group of British undengamm that | 
ers known collectively as Lloyd's (jaimt short 
—Nov.20’43,p109). ; 

e By Remote Control—Lloyd’s keep; 
business figures to itself, but insuz 
men estimate that it does a bigger 
ume of American reinsurance than; 
other operator. To the annoyane 
the domestic companies, it has ref 
to take out a life license and wnt 
policies in New York. Instead, it k 
dles everything from London. 

The outbreak of war and the rest 
tions on sterling momentarily thy 
ened Lloyd’s supremacy. To handled 
problem, Lloyd’s set up a trust 
with the City Bank-Farmers’ Trust 
All American premiums go into 
fund and all American losses are 
out of it. The fund started at $40 
lion and is now reported to run as] 
as $100 million. 

e Reinsurance Reinsured—Lloyd’s ¢ 
gets a sizable slice of business from 
reinsurance companies themselves. 
the companies cannot afford to put 
many eggs in one basket any more! 
the direct writers can. They take 
“retrocessional” cover—that is, reit 
ance of reinsurance—on the part t 
can’t handle. Some of these retm 
sions are made to other domestic 
insurance companies, but the lat 
sort of the insurance business the 
over always is to the pool of capital 
funnels yt Lloyd’s. 

Lloyd’s is a group of under 
not a single company. The titk 
largest ire. reinsurance operator 
world belongs to the Swiss company 
controls two companies in this cot 
—Swiss Reinsurance Co. (fire) and 
pean General Reinsurance Co. 


ualty). 
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ill Chains Stay in Packing? 


Big food retailers’ experiences with own slaughterhouses 
but some admit they will unload plants. Others defer decision, 
ning to force concessions from the big meat processing companies. 


dent retailers and meat pack- 
food 


the war, several weeks ago. This leaves 


net 3 nd 
rar Kroger with the Cook Packing Co. at 


acked who have seen in the big 


third flimins’ wartime acquisitions of slaughter- Scotts Bluff, Neb., acquired last May, 
‘dof flgses the foundation of permanent ex- and the plant at Columbus, Ohio, 
anic, fagsion in this field probably can soon which Kroger has owned for some 15 
ion sqmtheir fears at rest. There are indica- 


years. Combined ogee gf of these plants 
supplies about 20% of the normal meat 
needs of Kroger’s retail stores; they 
can’t take care of that much of current 
inflated demand. 


get ms that the chains’ experience in 
inies famping and operating meat plants has 


been too happy. 
busigfiiome Will Tiheed-Some chains al- 


ns yqmly admit privately that they will ¢ Nonmoney-Making—Kroger officials 
ot compad their plants as soon as they are admit frankly that the chain has never 
ndenjamm that they have seen the last of made a dime on its meat packing activi- 
d's (imet shortages. Others have adopted a__ ties. The Columbus plant has actually 


, of “wait and see.” Apparently lost money. From these admissions it 


keepfmme feels that the experiment has can be assumed that Kroger may even- 
nsurammed sufficiently successful to warrant tually get out of the packing business 
gger mmner expansion without careful study. entirely when the remaining plants have. 
than e chain, Kroger Grocery & Baking fulfilled their wartime function of bol- 


sold its packing plant at Omaha, 
, one of two it acquired during 


— the company’s supply position. 
Although Safeway Stores, Inc., the 


CELESTIAL MOVIES 


To relieve the tedium of overwater 
night flights, Pan American World 
Airways is offering its passengers the 
latest Hollywood sound releases—in- 


ice box in the galley of the plane 
mounts the 16-mm. projector, which 
is operated by the hostess; loudspeak- 
ers are mounted directly over the 
heads of the passengers. 
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cluding educational travel films. The” 


country’s No. 2 food chain (Kroger is 
No. 3), is still studying the question of 
what to do with its slaughterhouses, 
grocery trade hears whispers that Safc 
way is ready to call quits. Safeway ac 
quired nine meat plants during the war 
—more than any other chain. 

e Earlier Attitude—Whatever action 
may finally grow out of Safeway’s experi 
ence in operating these plants, there is 
good reason to believe that the compan, 
once regarded them as a potential pe: 
manent addition to the chain’s structure. 

In Safeway’s annual report for 1944, 

Lingan A. Warren, president, discussed 
at length the expected future growth 
of all the chain’s supplier and service 
companies. (In addition to its meat 
plants, Safeway owns bakeries, cream 
eries, coffee roasting plants, an evapo 
rated milk plant, a candy factory, and 
sundry other food manufacturing and 
processing operations.) 
e Warren’s Appraisal—With respect to 
Safeway’s meat business, Warren said 
“Our stores are now taking good care 
of their meat customers, to a conside1 
able extent because Safeway now has 
supplier companies engaged in assisting 
the distribution divisions in procuring 
meat and poultry from outside supplicrs 
—in operating seven meat packing 
plants—in operating livestock buying 
offices and feed yards—and in operating 
two poultry dressing plants. . . .” 

Warren concluded, “We can expect 

all of the supplier and service companies 
to increase their effectiveness, and to 
become influential factors in the post 
war years.” 
e National Tea’s Experience—National 
Tea Co., which acquired two packing 
plants during the war, one at Milwaukee 
and one at Denver, will hang on to them 
at least until meat supplies are normal 
again. The Milwaukee plant seems to 
be firmly established as a part of Na- 
tional’s operations. 

The trade grapevine reports that Na- 

tional would like to unload the Denver 
plant, but the fate of this plant prob 
ably hinges on the outcome of the 
chain’s current thinking about expan- 
sion. 
e Geographic Factor—If National, whose 
800-odd retail stores are now concen 
trated in eight midwestern states, dec 
cides to expand westward, the Denver 
plant might prove handy. 

American Stores, with three packing 
houses (Pueblo, Colo., Lincoln, Neb., 
Norristown, Pa.), is waiting for “devel- 
opments” before deciding what to do 
with them. American’s president, Wil 
liam Eden, will say only, “As long as it 
is profitable for us to operate the 
slaughterhouses, we will continue to do 
so.” First National Stores, which bought 
the South Omaha Packing Co., Omaha. 
Neb., in 1943, likewise is undecided 
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CLEAN AIR COSTS LESS 


| fm in kitchens, 


ee. 
' 
Ph 
How Engineered Filtration Reduces Your AIR-COST! 
Grease and dirt from cooking vapors are no longer a costly 
problem when kitchen ventilating systems are engineered right. 


In solving the problem, Air-Maze engineers developed a special 

Greastop* filter that removes grease from cooking vapors before 

; it enters the ventilating system, thus keeping both the motor and 

ventilating duct work clean, and eliminating fire hazards and 
excessive maintenance, 

This is a typical example of Air-Maze engineering that answers 
a specific need. In solving varied filtration problems during 20 
years, Air-Maze has engineered over 3000 types and sizes of filters. 

Let Air-Maze engineers work with you for the right engineered 
solution to your ventilating problem that will save you money. 
Write for complete information. 

AIR-MAZE CORPORATION, Cleveland 5, Ohio. Repre- 
sentatives in Principal Cities. In Canada: Williams & Wilson, 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Windsor; Fleck Bros. Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. 

« Trade-Mark Registered 


ae Hs 
* 


IF 1T USES AIR...USE sommes eee 


. able filter panels for cir- 
, liquids « Oil-wetted type 
filters and filter-silencers 


. 
ENGINEERED AIR FILTRATION . 5 On ee ene 


Cat SO 7 SS 


whether to stay in the packing by 
e “Happy and Satisfied”—(n. , 
experience seems to run counte; 
general trend. Food Fair, Inc, y 
super-supermarkets (most]\ in Pp 


1942; the chain owns the othe 
Elizabeth, N. J., outright. 

Food Fair is atypical in that jt 
sales, which account for some 25 
total volume (now at a rate of $7) 
lion annually), have actually inc, 
during the war, by an estimated 3 
while other chains’ meat businey 
fallen off. If Food Fair continy 
operate its own packing plants, a; g 
not unlikely, it will use them to, 
freeze and prepackage meats, putt 
butcher shops on a self-service 
comparable to other department; 
@ Reserving Decision—Food Fi: 
reserve any final decision, however, 
Friedland, “Until we see how the demat 
ers treat us in the future.” Bets, si 

Not all chain store officials a 
frank, but obviously they also 
their meat plants as an ace-in-the 
in case the big packers prove int 
gent about discounts and other s 
terms to which big retailers cor 
themselves entitled. 

The chains’ views on pricing 
their best expression in Safeway’ 
cent statement of its policies: “. 
company hopes to see the adopti 
the car-load or truck-load unit, soliMfrom g 
delivered to one customer at on Me mea 
tination, as the basis upon which 
ufacturers will fix their lowest png 
© Out for Concessions—W ith thei! 
ities for centralized buying and 
housing, the chains are out to | 
concessions from price schedules 
erally based on l.c.J. shipment 
individual store deliveries. 

What is true of meat also holds 
for other commodities. Private } 
were the chains’ answer to the k 
son-Patman antiprice-discriminatio 
A period of general prosperity, in’ 
manufacturers are able to pick 
choose among customers, refusing 
chains even those discounts to ¥ 
hey consider themselves legitimate) 
titled under R-P, might increase pa 
branding activities, by which the 4 
seek to achieve a price advantage. 
@ Packers’ View—The big meat pa 
disparage the chains’ sortie into 
slaughtering business. With mez 
scarce, the packers have noticté 
effect on their own volume. Mort 
they claim that since the chains at 
equipped to salvage and market 
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PING SPREE 


ew York’s National Hotel Expo- 
last week, buyers with a war- 
look broke all records by placing 
than $500 million in advance 
. Devices like the novel butter- 
(above), designed by Roches- 
(N.Y.) Klean-Econ Butter Sav- 
were attention-getters—but the 
demand was for essentials: 
ets, silverware, stoves. One ex- 
or said it would take two years 
yoduce and deliver his orders. 


pcts—traditionally the source of the 
rs” biggest profits—it must inevi- 
cost them more to kill their own 
than to buy it from the packers. 
chain store officials go along with 


ed by the old packers’ consent de- 
om getting into the retailing end 
e meat business, the big packers 
ot inclined to look kindly on a re- 
of this move by the food chains. 
nity Headed An_ incipient 
essional investigation into chain 
purchases of meat packing plants 
Aug.7’43,p7) withered away when 
hains were able to show that they 
amps of company, including a 
ber of independent retailers. Rot 
tetailers but canners (such as 
bell Soup and Stokely), hotels, 
estaurants were driven to slaugh- 
their own meat in order to insure 
ies during the war. Many small 
ng plants reversed the process, 
ring their own retail outlets. 
may be significant that the big- 
00d chain of all, the Great Atlantic 
ic Tea Co., did not acquire any 
g plants during the war. A. & P. 
y defending itself, in Danville, IIl., 


st charges by government trust 
ts that its integrated manufactur- 


tributing-retailing operations have 
used as an instrument of monopoly 
Apr.14’45,p98). 
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Your business records are 


WORTH KEEPING 


Keep them on paper 
of proved resistance to time 
and hard handling... 


a Weston paper 


ze, 
Ce 


Key accounting records—legal and financial docu- 
ments — insurance records — reports — executive cor- 
respondence—records such as these are too 
important to be trusted to all-purpose paper of 
doubtful quality or stamina, They deserve a 
foundation of paper worthy of the responsibility 
for carrying valuable records — paper made and 
tested specifically for the purpose—WESTON paper. 


Records on Weston Cotton Fibre Content Rec- 
ord, Ledger, Index and Bond Papers stand up 
over years of active use. All you need to do to 
assure your records lasting serviceability is to 
establish this sound policy: 
If it’s worth keeping, 
keep it on a WESTON paper 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 


PAPER WORK COSTS 
ARE GOING DOWN- 


with 
VARI-TYPER* 


From $80.00 to $40.00...from 
$800.00 to $400.00...savings 
such as these, averaging 49% and 
ranging up to 63%,are now being 
made on printed and duplicated 
jobs with Vari-Typer, the Office 
Compos ing Machine. 

With Vari-Typer, your own typist 
composes text for reproduction. 
It looks like printers’ type 
set work but costs far less. She 
makes a master copy of your work 
- forms, bulletins, catalogs, etc., 
for photo-offset or duplicator 
reproduction, using a selection 
of Vari-Typer’s HUNDREDS OF 
INSTANTLY CHANGEABLE TYPES. 
Maximum eye-appeal is obtained 
in a minimum of space-two pages 
of average typewritten text re- 
quire only a single page of 
Vari-Typing. 

Thus, the over-all cost of any 
kind of duplicated job is less 
because you use fewer pages- 
which means less paper, less ink 
and less running and collating 
time. If the job is printed by 
photo-offset, the same savings 
show on your printer's bill--and 
the cost of typesetting is elim- 
inated completely. 

Discover Vari-Typer’s advantages 
by sending for...A New Tool For 
Business. Ask for Folder. .BW-11. 


THIS TEXT COMPOSED ON VARI~TYPER. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 


Foreign Countries. 


Nylons Cheaper 


OPA fixes ceilings at June, 
1941, level. Yarn supply grows 
but shipments to retailers still 
dampen Christmas hopes. 


Women could take comfort this 
week in the knowledge that when they 
get their nylons it will be at prewar 
— if they are able to resist the 

landishments of black market dealers 
and hold off until nylons are available 
from law-abiding retailers. 

© Rollback From 1942—After months 
of pulling and hauling with the hosiery 
industry, OPA has finally fixed ceilings 
for nylon hosiery at approximately the 
tice levels obtaining in June, 1941, be- 
ore news of the impending silk and 
nylon shortages drove prices up to strat- 
ospheric heights. The new ceiling sched- 
ules, which will go into effect next week, 
represent a rollback of about 25% from 
the prices that were approved by the 
OPA in 1942, shortly before nylons dis- 
appeared into the depths of the black 
market. 

Although many of them were opposed 
to any rollback (BW-—Sep.29’45,p83), 
most hosiery manufacturers now con- 
cede that the new ceilings are pretty 
fair. Stable elements in the trade recog- 
nize that too-high prices might have 
been an invitation to a serious slump a 
few months hence, when the retail pipe- 


4 


line is filled and consumers 
nylon-crazy. 

e Yarn Supply Good—OP A’; 0;;,. 
manufacturers the wrong way ;, 
respect, however: Manufact ::rers », 
both branded and unbranded |ing, ' 
not increase their shipment; of };, 

hosiery over proportionate ):ewar , 
This follows a similar  proyisig, 
OPA’s rayon hosiery order, § 
branded hosiery enjoys a fay orable, 
differential, this goes against the p, 

Manufacturers no longer cop 
about the volume of nylon yam the 
getting from du Pont. Yam shipng 
are now at the rate of about 1,54 
Ib. a month, enough for some 2,54), 
doz. pair of nylons monthly. 

e Timetable—Shipments of new py 
to retailers so far have been minus 
though this hasn’t kept retailers § 
noisy debate over how best to distri 
them. 

Textile World, a McGraw-Hill p 
cation, gives an idea of the time 
manufacturers must meet if they a 
bring women nylons in any volun 
Christmas: “Five weeks from rece 
yarn to knitted fabric in quantity. ( 
week from knitted fabric to gra 
ished hose. One week from finished} 
to boxed and ready-to-ship hose, | 
weeks from ready-to-ship to consy 
distribution.” 

Meanwhile, shipments of rayon 
siery are falling off. Total shipment 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery (aln 
entirely rayon) were down 3.5% in 
first nine months of this year from 


FOR HAPPY PACKAGE AND PERSONNEL LANDINGS 


Potential rivals of the parachute in delivering packages—and people—in 
flying aircraft are two devices, both operating without power. A fiberbed 
container (left), variant of the Army’s experimental “maple seed drop-te 
ery unit, has two 36-in. wings that open when falling, revolve like helicoy 


blades, assure a gentle spiral descent. The container, designed by Fo ma 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., carries 75. Ib., is said to cost under Sy e 
fraction of the cost of parachutes with the same weight-carrying capacity. : Mi 


an experimental “Rotachute” (right) that works on the same principle c 
been developed at Wright Field to land 240 lb. of paratrooper. The cra! - 
reminiscent of the “Hoppicopter” (BW—Jun.16'45,p28), am experims ’ 
helicopter that straps on like a knapsack. | 
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ere’s no end 
the uses for Black & Decker 


a Grinders . . . Black & Decker Bench 
step up production all down the line—by 
it easy to sharpen all tools quickly. And, 
otted at handy locations about your shop or plant, 
y save steps and man-hours on an endless variety 
grinding, wire brushing, cleaning, burnishing, buffing, 
i and finishing jobs. 

hat’s more, Black & Decker Bench Grinders are 
gineered to get more done in less time. Powerful 
otors maintain efficient working speed under pressure. 


inde! 


. 
1.408) 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


Long wheel spindles and tapered end housings make it 
easy to get at the wheel with large or odd-shaped pieces. 
Tool rests and spark shields are adjustable. Grease- 
sealed ball bearings near spindle ends assure smooth 
operation. Advanced safety features protect your 
workers. And pedestals are made to fit all models. 


Order Black & Decker Bench Grinders, Wire Wheel 
Brushes and other accessories from your nearby Black 
& Decker Distributor. And send for our catalog so you 
can check up on more than 100 other cost-cutting 
Electric Tools in the complete Black & Decker Line. 
Address: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Dept. 611, 
Towson 4, Maryland. 


Batld a Plant 
Down Where the 


plant . 


HE TOP OF THE SOUTH... 
in the area between Richmond and 


Manufacturers seeking a location or 


electricity. An abundance of soft water 
in its natural state. PLUS reserves of 
mineral, forest and agricultural raw 
materials for a variety of industries. 


JOHN B. WORDECA!. TRAFFIC MANAGER. 
P°CHMOND 20 VIRGINIA 


corresponding period in 194 
is expected to “Show a much) g 
slump. 
e Some Seamless—Anhwat pr: 
women’s full-fashioned hosic:\ 1); 
tween 40 million and 43 mi 
pairs. Although the expected 3()-:jj, 
dozen casaat nite production in 
some seamless hosiery, seam|ess 1 
will be competitive with ful) fashio, 
rather than the cheaper seam)|css ho. 
of other fibers. This is becaise yy, 
can be “preboarded” in the proce 
manufacture—given a shape \\ hich , 
hold permanently, without scams 
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New Life for Co-o, 


Army andNavy associat 
featuring patronage dividend 
shows business gain for { 
time since Pearl Harbor. 


Ever since Pearl Harbor, business} 
rolled steadily downhill for the Assn 
Army & Navy Stores, Inc., a cooperaty 
dating back to the first World War» 
no kin to the Army and Navy stores: 
retail government surpluses (B\V_\ 
15’45,p83). Through it servicemen x 
veterans obtain a patronage dividend 
purchases they and their depende 
make from participating retail stor 

Last month the association's inc 
ing transactions finally showed an 
turn as its consumer membcrs bee 
streaming home from the war and 
tailers sensed the return of a buvel 
market. 
@ Dividends Vary—Any member, or) 
eran, of the U.S. armed forces may} 
come a life member of the associati 
for $3. Mailing his sales slips from pi 
ticipating stores into association hed 
quarters brings him a dividend witli 
two weeks. The rate is recomput 
monthly on the basis of the association 
net profit. Right now it’s 3.01%; ae 
age for the association’s 28-year histi 
is 4.54%. rollme 

Membership for retailers is excluogijember 
within a city or trading area. A retail prof 

ys monthly dues of $2.50 for his stagiiice $2 
and is billed for 10% of sales report the s 
by consumer members—except for dim Havir 
partment stores and provision stoq™ginsum 
(milk, gasoline, etc) for which the 1 e 4,0 
is 84%. Since this payment depeniien, th 
entirely on the consumers’ init iatve ving 
saving ‘and turning in sales slips, stg a res 
undoubtedly attract many Army-Na unif 
purchases on which the retailers pay Bs dec 
fee. 194) 

Nevertheless, the traceable busin grea 
from association membership is ol@j™inng 
sizable: Miller Bros. Co. Che tanoi@ilml Prom 
department store, is being billed ‘qe ass 

mer 
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»d-in sales slips amounting to $70,- 
t0$75,000 annually, = 
wvertising Service—For this assess- 
t, which the association considers 
ment for advertising services, the 
receives (1) a listing in the di- 
ny issued monthly, or quarterly in 
ime, to consumer members, (2) use 
sociation mailing lists, (3) use of its 
in local advertising, (+) proportion- 
yenefit from the association’s adver- 
ng in servicemen’s magazines. About 
‘the tofal consumer purchases fun- 
»d through the association comes 
m men’s and women’s apparel shops; 
)-Orme other half is divided rincipally 
ng retailers in jewelery, shoes, furs, 
Ciatiogmmiture and other home furnishings. 
"i =merchant-members also include 
idendiilindries, hotels, and other personal 
or frmmmmrice 0 By i n9) 
association is a corpora- 
, it functions like a cooperative in 
t its 260 stockholders receive divi- 
ds ae § when the patronage divi- 
d equals 5% (they've had none since 
31), and the stock dividend can never 
eed 6%. 
Pa dividends paid since 1917 
al $6,373,073.45—up only modestly 
the $6 million the association had 
d out by 1941 (BW—Apr.26'41,p52). 
t the association expects purchases, 
| therefore the dividend rate, to in- 
mse as peace brings home the older 
an qasonnel of the regular Army and Navy 
s begfitifthe backbone of the association. 
and qmtaft of 30 Salesmen—Normally mem- 
buvet ship is split about 50-50 between 
icers and enlisted men, but most of 
, or me 10,000 members added since 1941 
may filme officers, simply because under mili- 
ociatii™my regulations it was easier to enroll 
om p - Particularly fruitful are officer 
n heailifiindidates’ schools; for example, 65% 
with one recent class signed up. 
mputi™ The campaign for enlisted men will 
ation later—in fact, the association’s 30 
g men are still signing up veterans of 
first World War. It frowns on mass 
ollment because this nets plenty of 
mberships but few consistent buyers 
profitless deal for the organization 
ce $2 of the $3 membership fee goes 
eporttiim™ the salesman. 
for (A Having garnered a total of 269,000 
to@gnsumer members so far, mostly from 
he nie 4,000,000 first World War service- 
cpe@en, the association talks confidently of 
tive Miving 1,000,000 members in ten years 
. Sto a result of this war’s 12,000,000 men 
yi uniform. Store membership, which 
pay lms declined to 1,450 from about 2,500 
1941, has already begun to pick up; 
Using greatest increase, understandably, was 


 oftiiring the depression. 
anod Fonte Pie Coe device by which 
ed "MMe association hopes to boost its con- 


‘t membership substantially is per- 
ading businessmen to award life sub- 
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The giant derrick is designed for husky dredge, 
tug and barge lifts. But it can also handle this 
small work boat gently. One reason for such versatility 
is responsive wire rope equipment. 


% Two flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings 
cradle the craft above. Conforming easily to the hull's 
shape, they use a “‘soft,"’ non-damaging grip that is equally 
welcome in other industries for moving objects of 
varied size and weight. Workers profit by corresponding 
manageability in the hoisting rope itself when supplied with 
Preformed Yellow Strand's limberness and kink-resistance. 
Now that both patented constructions are more freely 
available, make certain you specify Yellow Strand Preformed 
Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 


Map Showing Division of Country into Districts 


for the Service of our Customers 


In Every State 


This bank has customers in every State. For 
their convenience and service, the official staff 
of the bank is so organized that special groups 
of officers are in close touch with the busi- 
ness of these customers in various sections of 


the country. 


This enables us to make our complete facili- 
ties of the greatest possible value to customers, 
with due regard for their local banking con- 
nections, affording the experienced and con- 
tinuous individual service that is so desirable. 


We shall be pleased to have inquiries from 
companies that desire the facilities of a New 
York bank possessing ample resources and 
affording every banking service for domestic 


and international business. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds, $310,000,000 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
New York 18 


LONDON 


140 Broadway 
New York 15 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 21 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


scriptions to returning vete: 115 jp 4 
employ. It didn’t have su: cient 
manpower to effect this pro otioy 
ing the war while patriotis:; 1) | 
and the tax structure would aye yy 
ened the burden. 


INTERCITY TELEVISION 


The Army-Navy football gan, 
Philadelphia Dec. 1 will provide § 
“kickoff” for an experiment] pro 
of intercity television broadcasting , 
one link in American Telephon 
Telegraph Co.’s growing co.xial ¢ 
system (BW —Jun.30°45,p82 . 

That game will be “piped” to \j 
York and broadcast over NBC's 4 
vision stations. Then, early in Jany 
—? scheduled intercity televiy 
will be inaugurated from Washing 
to New York. For this, A. T. &7 
never-before-used coaxial from Ws, 
ington to Philadelphia will be put 
service (the war prevented installatj 
of terminal facilities after the q 
was in the ground). 

The Washington-New York coz 
will be available, without charge, 
NBC, CBS, and Allen B. Du\ 
Laboratories two nights a week « 
during an extended experimental pen 
Others interested in television }; 
also been offered use of the circuit. 

Ordinary telephone circuits do 
carry a wide enough band of frequ 
cies to handle television. Coaxial, g 
pable of carrying 480 simultane 
phone messages, can, however. But 
doing so it utilizes the entire capad 
of a single coaxial. 


OPA EXHIBIT: IN REVERSE 


In reply to the implications of { 
merchandise exhibits which retailers ¢ 
up in Washington last week to show! 
equities in OPA pricing (BW —-Nov! 
45,p84), the agency’s consumer advism 
committee promptly arranged a coun! 
display of merchandise and posters 
dramatize OPA’s services to consumé 
in keeping prices down. 

Exhibit A consisted of men’s, ¥ 
men’s, and children’s shoes, designed! 
show that 1945 prices were practic 
the same as 1942 prices, despite 
scarcity of leather. Other exhibits 
cluded women’s apparel and boys’ clot 
ing, selected at random from Washi 
ton department stores, to show 1 
prices on preticketed merchandise we 
invariably lower than on that not pa 
ticketed. 

Claims and counterclaims of 1 
opposing sides added up to what # 
disinterested ight alread 
have concluded: that OPA had done 


good job in some respects, had mad: 
botch of it in others. 
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DIEBOLD sets another milestone in 
achievement. This time it’s “Flo- 
film”—in production now. This 
unique microfilming process is rev- 
olutionary in its completeness— 


to N 
C’s tg 
Janug 
elevisy 
Shing 


a] 
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a its simplicity — its economical effi- 
1 Wa ciency. It consists of cameras for 
> Put microphotographing records, proc- 


stallatig 


a essors for processing the micro- 
-G - 


film within one hour after expo- 
CaN bia : Bee ’ sure, right on your Own premises, 
arge, | and reading projectors. 
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A million drawings or letters can 
be reduced to fit into a space no 
bigger than an ordinary four drawer 
letter file. Flofilm preserves price- 
less data in a form easily used, 
easily housed, easily protected. 


: 1 Hour after Exposure ! 


You check original against copy. 
Also you save time in processing. 
You protect economically, you 
modernize your record-keeping. 
Yes, Diebold is introducing wholly 
new conceptions of microfilming 


E 


of f 
ilers soon as you 


expose 
roll of 35 mm Micro- 


how , : 
Nov lfiiim on the Flofilm Cam- with Flofilm, But, you must see 
idyiviqumet® (above) you can start the many new features to really 


ount through the Processor 
sters right) and begin expos- 
isumneqqees another roll. 
* 

1's, Nou can use your 35: mm 
cned Microfilm in the motor- 
icticalized Flofilm Reading 
ite tojector ... or slit it 
bits nto two rolis of 16 mm 


appreciate the remarkable possi- 
bilities. Why not phone or write 
for “Flofilm” facts as they pertain 
to your record-keeping problems, 
Our men are trained to aid you, 


a, DIEBOLD, Incorporated 


 clotifMicrofilm, = Canton 2, Ohio 
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The new Hoobler self-steer- 
ing trailer undercarriage 
--- built by Union Metal... 


Turns square corners with- 
out bumping curbs... 


Increases payloads 40%. 
permits SXighway hauling 
of longer picces than ever 
before. 


Snakes through traffic with 
the ease of a private car... 


Floats the load over bumps, 
protecting frangible ear- 
goes against damage ... 


YPICAL of the engineer- 

ing and designing skills 
which, for 38 years, have 
made Union Metal tops in 
steel fabrication, the Hoobler 
undercarriage promises last- 
ing benefits to trailer manu- 
facturers, truck operators, and 
shippers. It is also added evi- 
dence that the name UNION 
METAL on a product is a 
sure sign of quality, depend- 
ability, value. The Union 
Metal Manufacturing Company, 
Canton 5, Ohio. 


O 
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} crowding occupants out of a car—may te 


Uncharted Path: Mie 


Motorists will have to, 
along with prewar road ma 
for a while yet, as map make 
struggle to reconvert. 


Oil refiners, racing to reconver ¢ 
ing stations to prewar standard; ; 
snappy service, are fighting a product, 
pinch in the paper and map-inaking 
dustries. This pinch is slowing dy 
reinstatement of an important customd 
wooing service—free road map 

Map makers are working hard top 
production back to eicmal after ay, 
time rush of high-priority military » 
orders, but a trickle of reprinted }9) 
maps is the only result so far. Most y 
torists will have to worry along for 
while yet with well-thumbed, dog-ex 
prewar copies. 
© What’s Ahead—Three leading ny 
makers—General Drafting Co., \ 
York; H. M. Gousha Co., Chicago; a 
Rand McNally & Co., Chicago-q 
these prospects: 

(1) They will produce about 40,00) 
000 reprints of 1942 road maps, wi 
minimum corrections to prevent glarn 
errors, by early 1946. These maps will| 
on substandard paper because of a sho 
age of the 20-lb.-to-24-Ib. bond pay 
that is favored for road maps because 
its fold and tear-resistance. Paper nil 
will not catch up with demand for th 
bond until far into 1946. 

(2) By next Memorial Day—openin 
date of the 1946 touring season—filli 
stations may have 80,000,000 maps o 
hand (half on bond paper) and lit 
printings should bring the year’s supp 
somewhere near the normal 150,000.0\} 
copies. By the year’s end, paper supp 
should be near normal. Road maps { 
the 1947 touring season should be full 
up to standard in paper quality as we 
as up-to-date markings—and with » 
provements. 

@A Standard Item—Road maps, fr 
produced 30 years ago, have becom 
standard advertising expense for nea’ 
all oil companies, large and small. | 
1942, the refiners appropriated aroum 
1¢ for every 40 gal. of gasoline sold i 
maps, which cost about 3¢ a copy. M 
makers now are quoting prices 10% | 
15% higher to cover increased labs 
and material costs. . 

Competition has forced more cli 
orate maps each year, but all concer! 
agree that there is still room for ® 
provement—in legibility, map size, # 
folding. 

e Accordion Pleated—One big problew 
—how to keep unfolded maps frm 
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PRESSURE-TIGHT 
LEAK-PROOF 
VIBRATION-PROTECTED 


The Parker Triple Type Fitting 
proved itself so efficient and eco- 
nomical that its principle was 
standardized for Army-Navy use on 
aircraft and ordnance. 

The flared joint of this fitting pro- 
vides maximum “‘tightness’’ with- 
out strain or tension on the tubing 
itself It is fully protected against 
leakage under pressure, and is safe 
in conditions of extreme shock and 
vibration. 

Parker systems provide stream- 
lined flow, free from obstructions, 
and are easy to install and service, 
even in hard-to-get-at spots. 

Production released by reduced 
military needs now permits you to 
use Parker fittings, in a wide variety 
of types, sizes and capacities, for 
powerand fluid transmission systems. 


immediate deliveries from Parker warehouses, or 
from your mill supply house. Information gladly 
furnished by Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO. 
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FLUID POWER PRODUCTS FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


Raviand AMPLICALL Paging 
and Two-Way Communications 
Systems are helping business 
swing back to peacetime produc- 
tion with an efficiency never before 
thought possible. AMPLICALL's 
ability to communicate instantly, 
locate in a hurry, save steps and 
time, actually multiplies manpower— 
gets much more productive work done 
daily! Find out now how you too, can 
put this Electronic Tool to work in 
your business—and at what low cost. 


1. AMPLICALL Weather- 
proof Speoker 


2. AMPLICALL Paging 
Control! Unit 


3. W200 Series AMPLICALL 
Intercommunication cenit 
with facilities for up to 
24 moster stations ond 
up to 12 possible conver- 
sations simultoneously. 


solved in most 1946 maps 
adoption of the accordion { \q 
oped shortly before the war. [his ; 
permits the average map (fold ing jp, 
4-in. x 9-in. packet) to be unf 
easily from side to side, each: fojj, 
vealing one four-inch-wide {1]] Je, 
panel of the map. 
Some oil companies are toving y 
war-developed map = impro\cmen 
luminous printing that made mili, 
maps readable at night with |ittle o,, 
light; resin-coated rag stock that ¢ 
weather a typhoon and then dry quig 
and be smoother than a gingham dy 
after going through the wash. But ng 
makers say their cost makes them jg 
practical. 
e Tour Service, Too—Oil companies 3 
are reestablishing tourist bureaus as x 
juncts to their free map service. Cons 
nental Oi! Co.—whose Touraide pan Three 
phlets of from a few pages to more thamre Cur 
100 pages of maded routes and tragmeudies | 
data were one of the most complet cpande 
hegira services—already has placed a hqqgeential | 
order for 1946 Touraides, at a cost aqme VOW 
aging around $1 each. Other oil conggtore 
panies offer similar services, but sqm C204 
cagey about revealing their plans qm: S. P 
the future. epartm 
gest N 
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SEALED AND DELIVERED 


Chicago’s famous 3,000,000-sq.ti 
Merchandise Mart officially acquis 
a new owner as George B. Shifhingto 
(left), acting for Joseph P. Kennedy, 
former Ambassador to Great Britau, 
accepts title from Marshall Ficld pk 
Co.’s president, Hughston McBafiion’s a 
At one time the Windy City’s No. Phased 
white elephant in real estate, tht &s8 
Mart today is bustling with busines. ° 
Reports, which put the price at SD 


Exps 


he tw 


at fl 


million (BW —Jul 28°45 ,p52), indicate pu 
that under its new owner it will cor a 5 
im 


tinue, as in the past, to function 4 


, art 
a wholesale marketing center. “ 


bnto, 
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fichains Expand 


12 int 


anfol Canada’s leading retail 
‘0 te archants plan new outlets to 


I leng : 
‘Baoid monopoly on mail-order, 


spartment store sales. 


ng Ww 
“Ment 
2 The Big Two among Canadian de- 
it coulmartment Stores are quietly setting plans 
quichgquer maintaining their monopoly on ex- 
m dreamanding sales in Canada. 
ut mam The T. Eaton Co., Ltd., and the 
“Hobert Simpson Co., Ltd., between 
em account for 82% of the depart- 
nies gigqqment store and mail-order business in 
5 a; yianada, with Eaton's getting the larger 
onnare. 
ral Three Major Chains—Both companies 
ire thee currently engaged in appraising 
1 trgqmtudies Of consumer spending in war- 
omple panded cities likely to retain a sub- 
da hqqgeantial number of the newcomers, with 
st acm view to building or acquiring new 
il conmeore outlets. Be era 
ut aq Canadian merchandising is unlike the 
ins fg. S. pattern, in that the two largest 
BBepartment stores also rate as the two 
gest mail-order houses. The Hudson's 
ay Co., in third place as a retail 
in, focuses on outlying areas. 
Eaton’s is a family corporation 
d hence does not issue public annual 
ports. Hudson’s Bay stock is held 
inly in England, where the company 
as founded 575 ears ago. 
Retail Index Climbs—Simpson’s an- 
eport for 1944 showed profits of 
996,000 compared with $1,495,000 
1943. This reflects the steady climb 
tetail sales which pushed the Ca- 
ian retail sales index (1935-39=100) 
184.6 last August. 
Total department store sales, includ- 
hg mail-order, in Canada for 1944 were 
61,257,280 compared with $328,043,- 
57 in 1943—a figure not much more 
an a third of the annual sales of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co, in the United States. 
¢ 10% increase in Canadian sales in 
_ e°44 is being duplicated this year, with 
{U"Hhe eight months’ total for 1945 at 
ngtoi@#$226 million compared with last year’s 
nedifm@204 million. 


mn E i ts—Neither of 
tain, ~~ en 
. + he two leading chains will discuss post- 


at plans. Both in the past, and Simp- 
Bain on’s as recently as last year, have pur- 
No. |MBhased local department stores, reor- 
, thef@anized their merchandising systems, 
ines ae’ Operated them without changing 
+ eit names, Neither chain will say 
~"BBhat this practice will not continue to 
licat¢f@e pursued as a method for expanding 
-comfmales outlets. 
on afm Simpson’s has plans to add new de- 

artments to existing stores. In To- 

nto, for instance, an adjoining piece of 


em jy 


qt 
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Photoswitch Electronic Timers rely on 
CLARE “Cectom-@acte” RELAYS 


For Fast, Smooth 
Accurate Control! 


foe 


LARE & C0. 


The highly successful operation of the Photoswitch Electronic Timer 
on this Reed-Prentice machine tool—and on a vast number of diverse 
industrial applications—is enhanced by the efficient performance of 
Clare “Custom-Built” Relays. 


Electronic timing demands the highest degree of split-second ac- 
curacy, flexibility, and unfailing operation at all times. The Clare 
Type “GMS” Relay, because of its “fast operate—fast release” 
action, provides maximum smoothness, accuracy, interchangeability 
and freedom of maintenance for Photoswitch Timers. 


Clare “Custom-Built” Relays have won increasing acceptance among 
designers and manufacturers of machine tools, alarm systems, elec- 
tronic eye controls, radio, radar and other electronic controls 
because they are versatile, dependable, trouble-free, long-lived. 
They withstand severe shock... stand up under constant and ex- 
treme vibration, perform perfectly under rigorous conditions. 

If you are designing new products, or improving older ones, your 
engineers will want to know how Clare Relays—regular or specially 
designed—can meet your own specific requirements. Write today for 
the Clare catalog and data book. Address: C. P. Clare & Co., 4719 
West Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. Sales engineers in 
principal cities. Cable address: Clarelay. 


CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and industrial Use 


Whoever makes plastics... 


HE modern miracles of these - 


magical materials depend 
upon controlled heat in their 
manufacture—which means that 
thermometersare vital equipment. 


They should be American ther- 
mometers of enduring accuracy. 
For in addition to this funda- 
mental quality, all American 
thermometers are designed for 
quick easy reading and con- 
structed to defy time with its 
dust and damp. 


In the standard glass thermom- 
eter, the wide-angled design ad- 
mits the maximum of light 
through glareless glass. The red- 
reading mercury is a broad strip 
easily seen through the entire 
half-circle. 


For every industrial use, and 
for all industrial ranges of tem- 
perature, there is an American 
thermometer exactly right for the 
purpose. 

Write to us regarding anything 
pertaining to the use of industrial 
thermometers. 


American Glass, Dial and Recording Ther- 
mometers aresold by leading distributors every- 
where. Write to them or us for information. 


AMERICAN 


Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


“Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘lood Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specisities. 


= BA a at 


Swanky and modern, an order office just opened in Ottawa is among some 3 
operated by Canada’s biggest department and mail-order stores, Robert Simp 
son Co. and T. Eaton Co., in communities which don’t have regular outle 
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property the store has been trying to 
acquire for years has been bought for 
an annex. Other Simpson stores are in 
Halifax, Montreal, London, and Regina. 
© New Outlets—The T. Eaton Co. has 
indicated that its postwar plan includes 
the opening of a store in Vancouver, 
now Canada’s third city, and possibly 
in a number of smaller communities. 
At presenf the company operates 46 
stores across Canada. Its newest outlets, 
opened in 1940, are at Timmins and 
Kirkland Lake, in northem Ontario’s 
gold mining district. 

Hudson’s Bay Co. operates stores in 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Saska- 
toon, Victoria, and Vancouver. In ad- 
dition, it has dozens of outfitting stores 
in northern Canada, supplying fur trap- 
pers, mining companies, Indians, and 
Eskimos. Principal expansion will prob- 
ably follow the frontier northward, 
where booming mining communities are 
in need of stores. 

The mail-order business handled by 

Eaton’s and Simpson’s is estimated to 
provide between 45% and 50% of Ca- 
nadian families with the bulk of their 
store merchandise, apart from food and 
fuel. 
@ Order Offices—With vast areas of 
lightly populated countryside, even the 
big Canadian stores cannot afford out- 
iets to meet consumer needs and still 
make a profit. Consequently, both of 
the big mail-order firms have set up 
“order offices” in small towns, and be- 
tween them operate about 300 such 
catalog shops. In many instances, these 
outlets do a land-office business. 

Simpson’s has, in addition to the re- 
tail stores, 33 agencies which operate 
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under the Simpson name or that of locd 
merchants. Hard merchandise 


household goods are featured by thes a hy 
stores. Some of them operate as ( e 309 
rectly owned outlets, others on a salan ted th 
or commission contract for the loa rivate 
merchant. Vet il 
e Modern Systems—Both Eaton's an the y 
Simpson’s have developed coordinated ng. toge 


purchasing and accounting systems 
though many of the larger units do ther 
own buying for certain lines of good. 
Centralized accounting allows day-to- 
day check on sales. Simpson’s, for is- 
stance, knows at its head office at 5 p.n 
what store sales across the contincst 
were at noon that day. 


PS. 


After sniping at OPA reconversion 
pricing policies for months, washiy 
machine manufacturers have now Ie 
loose a real blast. In a statement which 
condemns the 7.7% price increas 
OPA is allowing the industry as to 
little and too late, the America 
Washer & Ironer Manufacturers Ass. 
explained the situation to “millions ¢ 
housewives, doing their best to mak 
their rattlety-bang superannuated wa ay ¢ 
ing machines last a little longer whi, 
they gaze yearningly at ‘no-price’ sampk 
new models in shop windows.” . . . li 
abeth Arden, Inc., cosmetic manutix 
turer, has asked the U. S. Supreme 
Court to review the circuit court dec 
sion which held that the company had 
violated the antitrust laws by granting 
one retailer a bigger allowance for “det 
onstrators” than was available to hi 
competitor (BW —Oct.27'45,p86). 
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Into a fast-breaking, electric labor sit- 
ion, considered the economy’s para- 
punt internal problem, the Ford Mo- 
Co. last week tossed a delayed 
tion blockbuster. Only now coming to 
ized for what it actually is, 
o's high-explosive package was con- 
nec ee bitter to CL. .s United 
to Workers. 
Proposals of Its Own—The company’s 
munication was in reply to the now- 
pndard C.1.O. demand for a 30% 
increase. To that, the Ford re- 
inder was an elaborate “no,” and this 
‘Bade front news. Interest in the 
““Giiews lay, not in the fact that still an- 
‘heoer auto manufacturer was rejecting 
‘S Ce 30% demand, but that Ford de- 
ated the canard that the re’ had 
private wage deal with U.A.W. 
Yet important as was Ford’s notice 
) the union that the industry is stand- 
ng together on the wage issue, that 
estion, after all, will not remain un- 
ttled for long. Of much more funda- 
pental and longer-run significance is 
otaer issue which Ford opened, not 
br the first time, but on a level far be- 
ond any developed before. Ford said it 
ad some proposals of its own for 
mending its union contract, and it pre- 
nted them with such force and co- 
ency as to make U.A.W. reel. 
Two-Way or Else—Among the 31 pro- 
osals for change in its contract terms 
hich Ford has advanced are a number 
hich other employers have unsuccess- 
ally sought from the union with which 
deal. Nor is there any reason for 
cheving that the Ford management 
ill have immediate success where oth- 
ts have failed. Boiled down to its 
ssential point, Ford has said in effect 
hat it’s going to establish some two- 
ray collective bargaining with the 
non by any means necessary to 
hieve it, 
The Ford action highlights a reality 
mm has too often been overlooked. 
huine collective bargaining—the kind 
~~ ed to in the es of statesmen 
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7 nd the lectures of professors—is practi- 
~ ‘ally nonexistent. What operates in its 
his place, as many emp know from 


lard experience, is the kind of thing 
llustrated by what happened to the 
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wo-Way Bargaining Demand 


Ford makes it plain that it’s a fight to make “company 
curity” equal to “union security.” Five of 31 proposals hold 
Jest interest in determining labor-management equation. 


Pilot of the vast Ford empire, Henry 
Ford, II, wants collective bazgaining 
—not union ultimatums. 


New York Employing Printers Assn. 
on the very day Ford wrote its letter 
to U.A.W. 
e New York Ultimatum—Chicago em- 
ploying printers had been presented 
with a demand for a wage increase and 
a 364-hour week. When they attempted 
to negotiate a compromise, their plants 
were closed down for 21 days a they 
capitulated. Then the same demands 
were presented to the New York em- 
ployers on a “take it or leave it” basis. 
They took it, departing from this now 
familiar pattern of “collective bargain- 
‘ing” only to the extent of advertising 
their plight in the newspapers and pro- 
claiming that “this was not bargaining 
of any kind—this was an ultimatum.” 
The “settlement by ultimatum” 


which has replaced collective bargaining 
over a wide area of industry is the target 
of the Ford attack. The company is 
intent on restoring the give-and-take 
procedure which is the essence of all 
bargaining—and it wants bargaining 
concerned not only with union demands 
but also with employer demands. 

© Of Wide Interest—Moving toward 
this objective, Ford put 31 demands 
of its own on the agenda to which it 
and union representatives addressed 
themselves this week when formal ne 
gotiations opened in Dearborn, Mich. 
None of these are counterproposals to 
the union’s demands; all are concerned 
with subjects on which the company 
wants to initiate discussions. 

Of the 31 demands, many of which 
are indigenous to the Ford contract, 
five are likely to be of the keenest inter 
est to management everywhere. ‘The 
principal one is for “company security” 
to match the union security accorded 
U.A.W. through the operation of the 
union shop and checkoff. Ford wants 
“effective guarantee against work stop 
pages and for increased productivity.” 
@ What Ford Wants—Other important 
demands of the company include pro 

osals for limiting the jurisdiction of 

A.W, by excluding from its member 
ship certain classes of personnel as well 
as supervisors; for narrowing seniority 
rules; for preventing strikes or other 
interferences with production by making 
the union liable hee damages resulting 
from a breach of contract on the part 
of its members; and for narrowing the 
authority and discretion of the impartial 
umpire (arbitrator) who is empowered to 
dispose of disputes arising under the 
contract. 

It is obvious that these demands will 
not be realized overnight, nor in the 
course of one contract negotiation. But 
if Ford is serious—as it insists it is—all 
will be valuable trading materia) in 
negotiations. The company refuses to 
continue indefinitely so-called bargain- 
ing restricted to union demands. It 
wants give and take not limited to de- 
mands advanced by the union but ex- 
panded to encompass employer pro- 
posals as well. It is determined to put 
the Ford Motor Co. management back 
into the labor-management equation. 


_FEPC TRIMS ACTIVITIES 


Orders closing, on Dec. 15, seven of 
ten Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee regional offices and reducing 
Washington staff by 50% mean virtu- 
ally the end of FEPC activities except in 
three industrial centers—Detroit, St. 
Louis, and Chicago—having a particu- 
larly serious problem of furnishing em- 
ployment for minority groups. 

FEPC was refused permanent status 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Blow 


The drive to the unwork- 
able Connally-Smith act is stalled be- 
cause those who oppose the Wagner 
act now realize that the effectiveness 
of its instrumentality, the National 
Labor Relations Board, is more im- 
paired by the strike-vote provision of 
the Connally-Smith law than by 
anything else that has ever been 
cooked -up. Under this provision, 
NLRB's resources and staff are being 
diverted from enforcement of the 
Wagner act by the necessity of con- 
ducting strike polls in which re- 
sults are foreordained. 

However, if Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube sticks to its guns, and other 
companies follow its lead of refusing 
to cooperate with NLRB in provid- 
ing lists of employees and other nec- 
essary data for the conduct of a 
strike vote, such passive resistance 
might force Congress to act. 


Flaw 


In the recent Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., collective bargain- 
ing poll, won by the machinists, there 
were four unions on the ballot— 
A.F.L., C.L.O., United Mine Work- 
ers, and an independent. Such con- 
centrations of organizing activities on 
the airlines by competing unions 
have resulted in more fault being 
found with the Railway Labor Act 
recently than at any time since it be- 
came law. This is important because 
sentiment exists for extending to 
many other industries this law which 
has lately been applied to the air- 
lines and which has worked well in 
steam transportation. 

Only the craft unions are happy 
over the effect of the Railway bee 
Act in air transportation. Designed 
for the railroads, its provisions and 
administration favor craft divisions. 
Employers, as well as District 50 of 
the U.M.W. which is busy in the air 
transport field, favor two clean-cut 
bargaining units—one for employees 
who work on the ground and the 
other for flight crews. The act’s ad- 
ministrators, on the other hand, ha- 
bituated to the sharply defined occu- 
pational categories on the railroads, 
tend to cover the airlines’ nel 
setup by a patch work quilt of bar- 
gaining units which, frequently, is 
ill-suited to it. 


District 50, for one, with some 
employer support is determined to 
get either the Railway Labor Act 
changed or get the airlines out of 
its coverage. 


Retirement 


The recent convention of the In- 
ternational Assn. of Machinists re- 
duced the mandatory retiring age for 
its national officers and employees 
from 70 to 65 years. One of the 
few labor organizations in the U. S. 
to insist that its leaders bow out of 
the picture before they either die in 


~ harness or fail of re-election, I.A.M. 


is now assured of a new president in 
three years. Harvey Brown, its pres- 
ent chief, being 62. 

It has been maintained that the 
reason why A.F.L. unions are wedded 
to the past and resist necessary 
change is, above all, the venerable age 
of the leaders of these unions. The 
four most influential officers of the 
federation—Green, Tobin, Hutche- 
son, and Woll—are, respectively, 
73, 71, 72, and 66 years old. A 65- 
year retirement rule would catch 
them all, as it would John L. Lewis 
whose next birthday will be his 66th. 


Exception 


Robert H. Keys, president of the 
Foreman’s Assn. of America whose 
fate is largely in the hands of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
takes execption to reports that his 
organization is “contemplating” 

liation with the United Mine 
Workers. (NLRB is expected to 
favor giving bargaining rights to an 
independent foreman’s union but 
will likely turn down supervisory or- 
ganizations connected with unions 
of production workers.) 

eys points out that in Busi- 
ness Week of Oct. 6, and in several 
other publications subsequent to that 
date appeared reports starting with 
the news that his union was off- 
cially saying very nice things about 
John L. Lewis. ‘That much is incon- 
trovertible, but, feeling that the story 
had grown in the retelling, he was 
disturbed enough to wire NLRB that 
the public was being misinformed 
about what F.A.A. was contemplat- 
ing. Keys is very anxious that NLRB 


be convinced F.A.A. is going to stay 


independent. 


St 


in a congressional fight earlic 
(BW—Jul.21'45,p98) and nar: \wly ea 
out the right to continue ope:.tion aa 
sharply reduced budget of $25.) 009 
the year which began July |. 7 
amount, even spread thin, first ford 
sharp restrictions of the agency's acti 
ties, and subsequently caused Maleol 
Ross, FEPC chairman, to ord: region 
offices closed in New York, Ph: idelph 
Washington, Atlanta, San Ant snio, s, 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

The agency's last campaign—unic 
the unexpected happens and teyjved 
legislation for a permanent FIPC qd 
be pushed Gemah 2 reluctant Congre 
—will be conducted through public hea: 
ings on racial discrimination in recon: 
verted automotive, metal fabricatin, 
and aircraft mass-production plant: 
Charges generally are that plants aq 
restricting their hiring to white wor 
ers, and that Negro war workers hay 
suffered disproportionately in layoffs, 


this ve 


Selective Labor 


Jobs go begging as worker; 
spurn lower pay for unskilled 
tasks. Most openings call for 
men; women applicants lead. 


It has been obvious since V-J Day that 

the prewar law of supply and demand i 
operating badly in the labor market 
Hosts of unemployed job seekers ar 
simply refusing to take the thousands of 
unfilled jobs in industry and that con- 
dition is exacting a toll on the nation’ 
output of goods and services. 
e Altered Pattern—A long-standing put 
tern has undergone a fundamentd 
change which no one yet suggests is 
permanent. 

For the present, it is clear, employer 
who, except for the war period, have 
been highly selective in hiring labor ar 
willing and er to hire almost any- 
body; while tee, normally desperate 
to exchange unemployment for any 0) 
available, disdainfully refuses the jobs 
being offered. No 


© Conflicting Remedies—But if it is clear BR do 
why there are growing pools of unc Hi pore 
ployment in areas where plants clamo oli 
for manpower, what can be done abou Hj 
it has been the subject of sharp contr- 
versy. thou 

The unions propose that the problem T: 
be dealt with by raising wages. Ther Bi yin ; 


theory is that war-weary workers wil be 
prefer idleness to accepting current }0 


: ; have 
openings which, they contend, are ; 
pay insufficient to support a decea! will 
standard of living. futu 


Some management representatives, 00 J little 
the other hand, have maintained that 
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Goodbye to mosquitoes—with chemicals. Still more jobs! 


Unscuffable shoes—made possible with chemicals. More Jobs! 


Making Postwar Jobs—Out of Chemicals 


Wee WILL the employment situa- 
tion be—now that Victory has 
been won? Will there be enough jobs for 
returning soldiers, sailors, war workers? 


No one can say, exactly. But this we 
do know: business management, in 
scores of industries, has long since laid 
plans for new products, new ventures, 
new services, that will make jobs by the 


thousands by creating new demands. 


Take the chemical industry. Not only 
will itcontinue as one of America’s basic 
job-makers, but from chemical research 
have come scores of new products that 
will mean thousands of new jobs in the 
future—products many of which were 
little more than dreams before the war. 


Imagine your home rid of moths and 
mosquitoes. Specially treated clothing 


that will let you stroll in the rain and 
stay perfectly dry. Chemically treated 
pine furniture, hard as ebony, on which 
scratches and blemishes will not show. 


Think of scuffproof shoes. Of shrink- 
proof woolens. Of window screens that 
won’t rot or rust. All these things—and 


many others—will increase the demand . 


for chemicals — and demand for goods 
makes jobs. 


The chemical industry is only one of 
many along the Chesapeake and Ohio, 


. the Nickel Plate, and the Pere Mar- 


quette that have planned for postwar 
employment. 


And, now that the war is over, the 
chemical industry and other industries 
throughout the country will put into 


operation their plans for the jobs and 
opportunities all of us want. 


A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
in the Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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af the CARNATION COMPANY 


20 SKINNER “UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW 
STEAM ENGINES GENERATE 
ELECTRIC POWER 


po Mis, ° ae 
~ 
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The modern C. mation plant 
ot Mt. Vernon, Mo., and a 
“Universal Unaflow” Engine- 
Generator Unit, typical of 20 f 
which provide electric power in os 


16 of the company’s 32 plants. F . | 


Fis Carnation Company approaches the half-century 
point of its remarkable history, its products are known and used in 
the far corners of the earth. Producer of the world’s leading brand 
of evaporated milk “‘from contented cows,”’ The Carnation Company 
furnishes an outstanding illustration of American success, sparked 
by the genius and vision of its founder, E. A. Stuart, and growing 
in the encouraging atmosphere of a system of free enterprise. 

As a typical example of Carnation’s efficiency, 20 Skinner 
“Universal Unafiow"’ Steam Engines generate economical and de- 
pendable electric power in 16 of the company’s 32 evaporating plants. 
Not only is light and power produced at a fraction of the cost of 
purchased power, but exhaust steam from the engines is effectively 
utilized in the processing of evaporated milk and other products. 

More than two thousand power users, in industries and insti- 
tutions of various types, have found it more economical to generate 
their own electric power with Skinner “Universal Unafiow’’ Steam 
Engines than to purchase power from the local utility, or to generate 
their power with other prime movers. Skinner engineers will give 
you an accurate estimate of your potential savings before you 
spend a cent. 


*& BUY VICTORY BONDS & 


F Ove ) Thing @ Ruilding Steam I 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


the problem will disappear if t 
fications for drawing unemp yiney 
compensation are tightened. ‘T) point 
to the 1,700,000 unemployme::: bene. 
fit claimants during the first \ eck o 
this month and assert that these 
people were told to accept \ailab 
jobs or forego their compensation py. 
ments, the jobs would soon b« filled 
e Neutral Zone—Between thee tyy 
conflicting points of view is a broad 
middle ground of opinion on which 
most neutral experts stand. ‘This po. 
sition maintains that the whole problem 
is of a purely temporary natuie—tha 
given another few months in which war. 
weariness will be erased and _ personal 
savings whittled down, the familig 
scramble for jobs will be resumed. 

The U. S. Dept of Labor and the Fed. 

eral Security Agency, meanwhile, ar 
undertaking to gather some facts on the 
nature and dimension of the current 
problem. It has just made available the 
findings of a three-city survey of what's 
become of war workers in the peace- 
time economy. 
e Tale of Three Cities—Teams of 
trained investigators arrived at identical 
conclusions in Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 
Ohio, and Trenton, N. J.: 

(1) The labor market was inflated 
during the war by workers who had been 
especially trained in a single skill. 

(2) There were few, if any, peacetime 
jobs requiring these special skills. 

(3) The number of jobs available in 
all skilled categories had tumbled 
sharply. 

(4) Lower-skilled jobs pay lower-rate 
wages, and workers’ incomes have been 
reduced further by a return to the 4(- 
hour week. 

(5) While most job openings are for 
men, most job seekers are women. le 
eThe Jobless—Women constituted 
60% of unemployment compensation 
claimants in Atlanta, 69% in Trenton, 
and 77% in Columbus. However, be- 
tween 60% and 81% of all job openings 
specified “men only.” 

Although 40% of the women in the 
three cities who applied for compens:- 
tion either had been housewives or had 
not worked at all before the war, there 
still were more applicants previously em- 
ployed in skilled and semiskilled jobs 
than there were openings. 

Clerical, sales, and service jobs made 
up from 40% to 61% of the opening: 
for women, but only 15% to 18% 0 
the women had ever held such jobs. 

e —and the Unfilled Jobs—From a dol Hiat ma 
lar-and-cents standpoint, no jobs wet 
open for women in Atlanta which would 
pay as much as $45 a week, although 
70% of the women applicants ha 
earned that much. Half of the 00 
open for women in Atlanta had 4 pi 
range of from $20 to $29 a week, an¢ 


Quai. 
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One of the many ways radar can serve aviation is by enabling the pilot to “see” through fog and darkness. 


jar~a "Moving Roadmap” for Flying 


can now have an accurate radar 
map” of the earth below—showing 
arks and major details of terrain. 
will make it a whole lot safer to 
ight or in stormy weather—as well 
road daylight. 


is only one of the many possible 
br radar. For example, radar will 
ebergs or islands many miles away 
br night—and enable ships to avoid 
It will provide man with an amaz- 

“sixth sense”—and will be used 
at many ways yet to be discovered. 


RCA research and engineering played a 
leading role in developing radar. Similar 
research goes into all RCA products, 

And when you buy an RCA Victor ra- 
dio or television set or Victrola, made ex- 
clusively by RCA Victor, you enjoy a 
unique pride of ownership. For you know, 
if it’s an RCA it is one of the finest instru- 
ments of its kind that science has achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, Radio 
City, New York 20. Listen to The RCA 
Show, Sundays, at 4:30 P.M., Eastern 
Time, over the NBC Network. 


HOW RADAR WAS BORN 


During RCA experiments at 
Sandy Hook in the early 
1930's, a radio beam was shot 


‘ out to sea. Men listening with 


earphones discovered that this 
beam produced a tone upon 
hitting a ship that was com- 
ing into the New York harbor. 

Later on the question arose, 
“If radar could ‘hear’ couldn't 
it be made to ‘see’?” So the 
viewing screen—or scope—was 
incorporated into radar. This 
scope is an outgrowth of the 
all-electronic television system 
that was invented and perfect- 
ed at RCA Laboratories. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


The New 


MOBILIFT 
is TOUGH! 


The new model Mobilift is designed to meet 
today’s increasing demands for strength and 
endurance. Mobilift Engineers have added 
more power, more rugged construction and 


greater capacity.. 


.ability to “take it’ on the 


toughest job. Yet Mobilift retains the maneu- 
verability and speed of operation that have 
made it so thoroughly adaptable for so many 
types of Materials Handling. 


MOBILIFT 
FEATURES 


A new and larger air cooled 
motor. ee with self-starter. 


More rugged construction. 


Patented multiple disc 
clutch...no gears to shift. 


Greater maneuverability. 


Wlouves Wateriats tike a Giant! 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S.E. Main St. Portiand 14, Oregon 


TO ROLL YOUR OWN 


Its wheels retracting like a § 
plane’s, the Bag Boy, offshoot 
caddy shortage, makes its bid to} 
Coast Christmas shoppers 
control extends the wheels and} 
(below). The device, of alunj 
alloy, weighs 10 Ib., retails at § 
and is the product of Portland 
man-W illiamson Co, 


an additional 41% paid less than 
Georgia unemployment bencfi: 
maximum (payable to most form 
workers) $18 a week for 16 weeks 
In Trenton, women claimant 
been camming $55 and more, = 
than 1% of the job openings 
that much. The situation was the 
in Columbus, where 75% of the ¥ 
claimants had earned $40 a we 
more, but where there was not 35 
job opening for women offering? 
week. Not working, they were ¢4 
for a maximum of $22 a week! 
weeks in New Jersey; $21 a week! 
weeks in Ohio. } 
The average hourly rate for 4 
jobs for women in the three ¢ itis 
from 43% to 52% below the 
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»¢ last earned by compensation 


Men, Unskilled Jobs—Men 
jarly situated. In Atlanta, 50% 
men claimants. had held wartime 
jobs, but only 15% of the recon- 
job ings were for skilled 
Sie had been laid off 
illed jobs, but 59% of all open 
for unskilled labor. Prewar 
Jd by the male compensation 
ts leaned heavily to skilled and 
illed listings; only 11% had ever 
ymployed as unskilled labor. The 
» figures pretty well reflected the 
on in Trenton and Columbus. 
» than half the Atlanta men had 
more than $50 a week on their 
bs. but only 12% of the openings 
ime of the survey there called for 
week. In Trenton, 60% of the 
ad earned $60 a week or more, 


$60 and up bracket, while 67% 
or wages under $40 a week. In 
us, only 7% of job offerings 
« the $55-a-week earnings which 
pplicants reported as their last 


ough some of the disparity was 
investigators to a reduced work- 
the average hourly wage rate on 
obs for men was 37% to 48% 
their last straight-time rate. In 
s, the survey showed: 

a—Men, last jobs paid $1.10 
jobs open 57¢; women, last jobs 
bs open 46¢. 

mbus—Men, last jobs $1.11, jobs 
; women, last jobs, 99¢, jobs 


on—Men, last jobs $1.18, jobs 
5¢; women, last jobs $1.05, jobs 
u . 


Prefer Jobs—Despite the wage 
limitations, the investigators re- 
that many workers have been ac- 
jobs instead of waiting out their 
sation periods. In each of the 
ities, slightly more than 40% of 
ons who filed claims discontinued 
presumably by accepting work— 
drawing any benefits. 

‘leasing their reports, the Dept. 
or and FSA expressed the opin- 
findings sold apply, generally, 
Te. 

s, it is mo surprise to find that 
gh and Birmingham (Ala.) steel 
maces, and ore mines—normally 
red high paying employers—are 
undermanned while unemploy- 
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105 "Mpls increase; and that Akron tire 
o F tion is ing due to manpower 
ck ie, (Page 15). USES reports in 
OER these cities emphasize just what 
ae pt. of Labor and FSA found: Un- 
ies labor jobs, most of them in 
~ [pndustry, and job seekers just 
wagt 
° ching these days. 
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ly 5% of the job openings were | 


GUTH 
a=. ARISTOLITES 
. in offices of 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


“Pay. 
¥ 


eal 


Lighting Miracle in Newspaper Office! 
SEEING-ILLUMINATION 
Boosted from & to 3¢ Foot Candles with 


\ Fluorescent Lighting 


Now as never before, greater and better iliumi- 


7 nation is available at low cost, with GUTH 
''. } act Fluorescent. Smart looking, scientifically engi- 
. ia neered GUTH Fivorescent Fixtures can help mod- 
ee * iss ernize and improve your office lighting—just as it 


has done in the Editorial Offices of the Pittsburgh 
Press; and in hundreds of other business offices. 


Write foday for full details about 


GUTH Fluorescent 
EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 


2615 Washington Ave- 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


Leaders in Lighting . 
Since 1902 


Showing you— 


—direct methods for more effective 
SUPERVISION 


—helpful pointers on training others 
for supervisory positions 


Use this direct and practical manual to upgrade yourself in your 
own supervisory position—to train the kind of men you need 
and want on the job. The book explains the conference method 
and recommends it for accomplishing training, and deals spe- 
cifically with such supervisory problems as maintaining mental 
health in industry, handling problems of women workers, pro- 
moting safety, training new workers, disciplinary problems, etc. 
The presentation throughout is by means of the conference technique. 


Training for Supervision in Industry 


Chapters By GEORGE H. FERN 
The Supervisor and His Job Director, Michigan State Board of Control for Voca 


port Heal: tional Education and State Director, War Production 
as ~ — 6 sll Worker Training and Food Production War Training 
and Accident Prevention 


McGraw-Hiit INpustRIAL OrGANI- 
ZATION AND MANAGEMENT SERIES 


-\ TRAINING 
2 = SUPERYIS 


Published! 


v, Worker Right 
she 183 pages, 6 x 9, $2.00 
How to a Conference 
Training Conference Discussion Topics , 
and McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 
The Sepageioce as Instructor one a. Fus's Ba gen FOR SUPERVISION IN 
Training Opportunities Available Today 10 days 1 will cond $4.00, pus few cents postage, oF 
© This book shows how better to train return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 
others to do supervisory DINE op bis cccdcckspitavdsacetaaheseccssccseccsogceces 
conferences as training programs, and mane 
to bring out ideas—analyze jobs to Ne Deas inicanotenaav ender an 
bring about the most efficient work out- 
put. lit CIEE, Sc iiics nd ehnbisbd cavcdasedsdevsigesiccce 
S COMPORY 0. ccccecccccevccecsscsccesssovssceseeeees ese 
it 10d ) ME Sc adicr sev iwus ise Hes ccduden ices B.W. 11-24-45 
SEND THE COUPON 


* of 


a Prescription for Better 
e Product Protection 


Dec Steelstrap’ 


Simple and efficient, Acme Prod- 
ucts, and the tools with which 
to apply them, have met almost 
every conceivable test of strength 
and durability since the start of 
the century. Today when deliver- 
ies of undamaged products build 
goodwill and invite repeat or- 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA 


Reinforce individual ship- Ne B 
ping packs, skids and 
pallet loads with Acme 
Steelstrap* . . . brace 
carload shipments with 


Acme Unit-Load Band* 
Tne. * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


_~ _— 


— 


ders, your products need the 
protection of Doc Steelstrap’s 
formula. 

There’s a factory trained Acme 
Packing and Shipping Engineer 
in your vicinity; a letter from 
you will bring him to .your 
door. 


CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 


A Point for W; 


Withdrawal of checkof 
union-shop demands indi. 
that union feels its pos 
weakening as showdown ng 


A; 
/ 
T. 
An offer of the United Retail, y 
sale & Department Sto: Empl 
(C.1.0.) to withdraw demands ¢ 
union shop and checkoff of dy 
Montgomery Ward & Co. would 
to arbitration of other union deny 
did little more than lay the 
cards on the table for a shod 
with the company. 

The hand it had to show wasn't 
strong, and there was little expecta 
even in union circles, that the late 
a complex series of feints and th 
would clear away ominous labor y 
tainty hovering over the mail-ordg 
tablishment (BW —Oct.27’'45,p94) 
e Bid for Public Support—'lhe of 
forego union security demand 
made in a “final message”’ to Sevd 
Avery, chairman of the Montgoy 
Ward board, and was an undisg 
move for public support against 
the company’s principal argum 
that it would not sign any contract 
the union because maintenance of 9 
bership and the checkoff are viola 
of the “personal liberty” of its 
ployees. 

If a strike now materializes, accor 
to the union, the union-shop 
cannot be raised as a “smoke scx 
© Weakened Position—Actually, the 
a second significance in the union 
ture. As every union leader knov 
the C.1.O. was sure of its abilit 
close Montgomery Ward, and kee 
closed until it won its demands, itv 
not back away from its union-shop s 
to court public opinion. Thus, wil 
ness to arbitrate other issues, sacnii 
the union shop, was a tipoff on a¥ 
ened position in the climactic fight 

Other issues which would be pu 
to arbitration include a wage incre 
15¢ an hour, a 65¢-an-hour mini 
wage, and the establishment of 
ance machinery. Of the 21 initd 
sues in dispute, according to the w 
not one has been settled through 
tiations. 

e How Issue Was Drawn—The p« 
dispute came to a head when, ait 
turn of Montgomery Ward propertqpuran! 
private ownership on Oct. 18, 4 
announced abolition of Army-cnid 
contract provisions for m. of m. 4 
checkoff. The union took up the g 
let a week later and voted, throug 
executive board, for a strike “a 
most opportune time” in nine a 
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Not the least important aid in speeding 
volume production of urgently needed 
refrigerators, washing machines, ironers, 
and stoves is Duranite, the high speed pro- 
duction finish which cures in minutes in- 
stead of hours. 

Equally important with speed in the pro- 
duction finish, is high quality in appearance 
and durability to insure top-notch con- 
sumer appeal. 


Duranite, a plastic base finish developed by 
Atlas’ Zapon Division, has all these attri- 
butes. It reduces curing time from a matter 
of hours to a matter of minutes. It prevents 


NITE—Trademark 


ar 


corrosion . . . provides extra resistance to 
soaps, butter, and grease . . . retains its 
original lustre and color after years of use. 
It insures the touch of product glamor that 
catches Mrs. Housewife’s eye. 


Duranite, available in numerous finish 
formulations, is but one of many hundreds 
of new and useful materials developed by 
Atlas technicians. Separately or in com- 
bination, these materials offer an immense 
stockpile of ideas constantly used to im- 
prove products or processes. 


You are invited to draw on this stockpile for 
help in solving your own product problems: 


SS Nilatee ¢ 


" sh 
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Industrial Explosives « indinieiae Finishes ° Coated Fabrics . Acids 
—t__own Activated Carbons e Industrial Chemicals . Ordnance Materiel a ey a 


Anti-Fre@Z@ thers ANti-RUSE, t00: 


High resistance to boil-away 
makes SUPER PYRO keep 
up its faithful cold-protection 
... for Super-Safety! 


Besides, your radiator and 
engine get extreme rust-pro- 
tection from SUPER PYRO 
... Again — Super-Safety! 


Yet your first cost is low, and 
you'll pay little all Winter, 
using SUPER PYRO for 
Super-Safety! 


A PRODUCT OF JU. S. 


SUPER 
PYRO 


ANTI-FREEZE 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 


INC. 


company’s mail-order house 
of warehouses, and severa! 
stores. 

The union estimated 75 
company’s employees would 
by a walkout order, 


No P.AC. Test 


Answer to question abs 
labor’s political power is 
found in recent local electig 
Committee points for 1946, 


2 Dun 
key 


UU of 
Ve after 


Those who hoped that recent offag 
elections would answer their questy 
about the real strength of the C] 
and National Citizens’ Political Ags 
Committee should not attach too my 
significance to the Detroit mayo 
defeat of Richard T. Frankenstcen 
—Nov.10’45,p7) or to the results ¢ 
wide scattering of minor races to whi 
the name of P.A.C. was linked. 
© Local Skirmishes—The voting ip 
cated that, as a political force, PA 
still was about as much of a myth 
most of the recent elections as in 
1944 presidential election when-né 
on the coat-tails of the late Presid 
Roosevelt—it was magnified in ; 
portance many times over, particuls 
by its opponents. Whatever P.A.C 
tivity was noticeable outside Det 
prior to the Nov. 6 elections this \ 
was on an autonomous local basis, a 
against the advice of national he 
quarters. Even at that, any influen 
of P.A.C. in most cases was more in 
ined than real. But the situation mi 
be different in 1946, when P.A.C. hog 
to be sufficiently canny, and strong 
enough organized, to link with one: 
the other of the major parties to swa 
elections to prolabor candidates. 

Shrewdly looking ahead to the red 
important state and congressional ek 
tions, P.A.C.’s officers in New Yor 
where C.I.O. and National Citizens ‘ 
ganizations share a suite of offices, wi 
different staffs—advised local leader 
test their political techniques by ¢ 
ting voters registered and out to t 
polls in 1945. ‘They were warned agai 
indorsing candidates for munity 
offices, or running any candidates in 
pendently. The potential gains were 
small, and, as P.A.C. saw it, the dang 
of a split labor vote was too great 
races based on personalities and s0« 
local issues. The ultimate result mg 
show in lack of unity in 1946. 

e Failure in Detroit—Where local 
cials thought they had no altemat" 
to an active role in the minor elect 
P.A.C. urged (1) that every effort 
made to get a full registration anc 
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FOR BETTER PLANT 


In Norfolk and Western territory the 
bars are down — the gates are wide open — 
to industrialists who want to locate or re- 
locate in an area ideally suited to their 
particular industry. Here you will find 
broad streams of pure water; an abundance 
of bituminous coal and power; plentiful 
skilled native labor; tax structures friendly 
to industry; a climate for.year ‘round pro- 
duction; close proximity to raw materials; 
and a transportation system second to none. 

This ideal realm is served by Precision 


Transportation, the freight service of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway between the 


— 


The Bars are eal 


Midwest and the year ‘round ice-free port 
of Norfolk, Va., and midway between the 
North and South. 


Over N. & W. rails, raw materials and 
supplies move on fast schedules; finished 
products are delivered swiftly to the markets 
of America, and to shipside for distribution 
to the markets of the world. 


Let the specialists of the Norfolk and Western’s 
Industrial and Agricultural Department at Roanoke, 
Va., give you details on this territory so favorable 
to industry — they know the section firsthand. 
Come right on in—'‘‘the bars are down.”’ 


ane, 
RAILWAY 


LOCATIONS 


. 
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DETEX keeps 
“watchiul eye” on 
FLYING CLIPPERS 


1. Mt Pan-American 
marine base in La 
Guardia Field— 
“Come in, Clipper!” 
Dock area is all clear, 

checked and double- 
checked by DETEX 
supervised Guard. 


2. On the Clipper itself, mechanic reg- 
isters station at instrument board to 

| prove that he has carefully checked che 
myriad controls so vital to the efficient 


P operation of giant ship. 
an-American World Airways takes no 
chances with its Flying Clippers and far-flung 


air terminals that encompass 72 countries of 
the earth, 


Carefully-trained Guards and Watchmen, 
supervised by DETEX Watchclock Systems, 
patrol strategic areas day and night to assure 
the safety of the world’s greatest air transport 
6ysiem. 


Pan-American knows there are no “ifs and 
buts” with a DETEX System. The record dial 
in back of each clock gives permanent, tam- 
per-proof evidence of each Watchman’s de- 
votion to duty, proving the worth of a trusted 
employe—quickly exposing the shirker. 


In small, single-watchman plants and in 
gigantic industrial establishments employing 
hundreds of protective personnel, 

stands guard against fire, theft and malicious 
damage. If you have a protection problem, 
DETEX will be glad to give you the benefit 
of its more than 60 years’ experience. Consult 
your nearest DETEX distributor. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. 8-12 
Home Office, 76 Varick St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO % ALERT & PATROL 


near a 100% vote as possible; (2) that 
no candidate be chosen, or indorsed, 
from the ranks of union men, but that 
support go to a community-wide candi- 
date known to be friendly to labor; and 
(3) that local “good judgment” be used 
on issues and collaboration with estab- 
lished political parties. 

P.AC., viewing Detroit, feels that its 

workers there failed to meet these re- 
quirements. ne wore were about 
800,000, but only 501,000 voters went 
to the polls. Mayor Edward J. Jef- 
fries, applying successful machine poli- 
tics, got his voters out, but Detroit 
P.A.C., able to muster less than 1,000 
precinct workers, did not. Franken- 
steen, a labor man, failed to attract 
sufficient nonlabor support, and the 
fact that he was a C.I.O. man made 
some A.F.L. and railroad brotherhood 
voters steer away. But, primarily, P.A.C. 
analysts lay the loss to failure to meet 
immediately a bitter racial campaign 
designed to turn anti-Negro prejudices 
against the C.1.O. candidate. 
e Division in Jersey—Another defeat in 
the New Jersey fourth (Trenton) con- 
gressional district was attributed to fail- 
ure of the local P.A.C. to coordinate 
its opposition to Republican Frank 
Mathews, Jr., with that of the local 
Democratic party. The P.A.C. and 
Democrats backed different candidates, 
who together outpolled Mathews. 


P.A.C. lost in Philadelph 
Syracuse, and a number of C jnnecs,, 
cities. It won minor races gi nerjy 
Ohio, including Cleveland a:.4 ¢;, 
nati, and was behind the wi::nino .. 
didates in New York City, } ittsh),. 
and Boston. But in most of these p, 
its actual role was small, aid it ,. 
didly admits the over-all result probs 
would not have changed materially i 
had not appeared in the campaign 2t; 


Strike Law Nex? 


Difficulties of labor ay 


management conferees give rig om 
u 

to forecasts that problem wil coaxin 

be attacked by legislation. —_ 


The Labor-Management Conferen 
was bogged down in verbiage and lit 
else this week. The outlook for son 
thing substantial in the form of strike 
preventive machinery was so unpromi rR 
ing that even ‘cautious observers wed 
glibly forecasting that the problem SY 
eventually must be attacked by legis: hi 


tion. 

One thing was certain: Congr 
was watching developments clox 
Whether the conference will be cu 
sidered a failure will depend in som ] 


HOMECOMING-—WITHOUT HOMES 


Trim—but homeless—in new civilian clothes, veterans crowd the Hotel Cor 
modore lobby, New York, to sign up for the 600 Bronx apartments vacated 
by the Waves. Disabled men, regardless of rank, get priority. Meanwhil, Mi Law 
Mayor La Guardia was urging action to expand small housing units, was givin} Hi eye- 
ear to the proposal, frowned on by realtors, to put up temporary dwelling @™ part 


if necessary. Other suggestions ranged from a request for state funds to ca JM ther 
the plight of returning veterans—to a plea to set up cots in the armories 
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Nosuch rude waker-upper at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 2 e The Hotel Pennsylvania is certainly strategically 
But something you do hate to part with is a sandman- located. Right in the heart of the city. Yes, you 
coaxing bed! One night’s slumber on its many-coil could actually throw a stone from the Hotel Pennsyl- 
built-in springs . . . its relaxing, foot-thick mattresses vania to the railroad station—but don’t do it. Seems 
...and you're spoiled for life! there’s a law against it! 


n Wi 


t% 


D on’t expect our chefs to rush in with fresh pheasants’ 4. How not to run a hotel—have town criers keeping 
‘Wngues or humming birds’ wings. But . . . if it’s you up-to-date with the news. Of course, you will 
meals you covet—three unbeatable meals a day, mar- want the news... and you want to stay abreast of 
yelously prepared, nutritious, and deftly served— entertainment and your favorite drama. That’s why 
then—you guessed it! you'll find a radio in every room! 


© 
od 
m7 
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Laundry service . . . valet cleaning and pressing . . . 

; eye-protective lighting in bed . . . ali are naturally a 

ling Hi part of the Hotel Pennsylvania service. In addition, YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 
east there are always special services in an emergency. 

ories. fe Lake an emergency from A to Z—almost any emer- FOR VICTORY BONDS 

gency—then let us take it from there. 


» 


: A FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 


as if by magic.,.produce useable answers to 
your figure work problems. As seeing is be- 
lieving...telephone or write your local Friden 
Representative and conveniently arrange for 
a demonstration. Learn why a Friden is so 
simple to operate; that anyone in your office 
can be taught to produce accurate answers 
on your own work, with less than 15 minutes 
instruction. Through efficiency of effortless 
productive operation, this modern calculator 
will pay for itself in any lnninee’, large or 


small. Remember only with a Friden. . . the 


calculator, not the operator, does the work. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC. 


MOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. + SALES AND SERVICE- THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


measure on what one ¢\; 
Many expected little « 
won't be disappointed. 
© Success or Failure?—Un 
larations and recomm« 
emerge in orderly fashioi ang 
pearance of a epfiapse will be a 
Four weeks of conversations yjj 
a better mutual understanding , 
problems. To that extent, the ¢ 
ence may be said to be successj 
it will have fallen far short of P,. 
Truman’s target: securing !abor p. 
If the conference fails to prod 
recommend machinery, and if ( 
thereafter enacts strike lccislatiog 
conference will surely be called a4 
The McMahon bill (B\\—Avy 
p98) is viewed as the least obnoy 
the proposals now before Congr 
whether the conference can 
suaded to recommend it, by ny 
implication, is doubtful. 
@ One Line of Reasoning—Th; 
ment is heard that unless both 
agree upon a formula such as the 
Mahon bill, they run the risk ¢ 
ting something they might gag 
The McMahon bill is quite 
ous and, except for labor’ 5 
against labor legislation in g 
would have a good chance of pass 
involves no compulsion, except 
as it sets public opinion in moti 
brings that pressure to bear on ¢ 
both of the quarreling parties, 
The bill would expand the Co 
tion Service and set up an arbit 
board. The arbitration sctup, pam =xpans 
larly, would be “sold” to the U. S™mpeemen 
lic, it is hoped, in such effective fz alizati 
that only the most defiant employe jective 
union would dare not to use it. n com 
e Taylor vs. Lewis—Dr. George Wm *4van 
lor, the conference secretary, has fim St Uf 
trying to nudge the conferces gen While 
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the direction of over-all disputejiys : 
chinery, some sort of successor te 


National War Labor Board—thoug 
necessarily a government agency. It 
course, he has encountered a 
obstruction in the form of Joh 
Lewis. 

Taylor wants the conference t? 
ceed, but Lewis suspects him of « 
on a job at the head of some pem 
labor-management organization. 

The miners’ chief has not for 

NWLB’s role under the leaders 
Dr. Taylor in the bitter 1943 fight 
portal-to-portal pay. 
e An Interruption—When 7 aylot 
in the executive committee mecting 
day last week and proceeded to * 
report, committee by committe, 
interrupted him. 

“Dr. Taylor,” he boomed, | 
paralyze me with all those details 
Taylor retired. 

C.1.O. President Philip M7 


/orkers 
ollate 
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. solution seemed to have not the 
pmest chance of getting through, but 
» the outside it appeared that Mur- 
could well afford to take that beat- 
From the working man’s point of 
ment looked good. The 
ne are in the difficult 
ition of re why they wouldn’t 
port the President’s declaration on 
eaciag of wage increases. 
i —A recommendation 
an arbitration clause in all agree- 
mts has a fair chance of emerging 
m the conference, but both sides 
¢ their fingers crossed. 
AFL. building trades look with 
on anything which forecloses 
ir right to strike. 
Employers, on the other hand, are 
sry of saying that all disputes arising 
ing the life of the contract are 
bitrable. That would be a broad field 
ich might encompass production 
ndards or anything else which man- 
ment believes is exclusively manage- 
at’s. 


L. an 


ealth Service 


Group medical programs, 
line with a union objective, 
e gaining impetus as result of 
ive by insurance companies. 


Expansion of collective bargaining 
reements which now provide for hos- 
alization is being made an important 
jective of labor, which hopes to ob- 
n comprehensive health service well 
advance of any program that might 
set up by state or federal action. 
While unions conduct their cam- 
igns for broader medical care—such as 
at obtained under contracts of the 
FL. International Ladies’ Garment 
orkers Union (BW —Sep.22’45,p107) 
ollateral drivés by insurance com- 
nies are appealing to employers to 
opt voluntarily programs giving the 
me general coverage and financed 
et wholly or in part by employers. 
Company-Financed Plan—Typical is 
¢ sales job being done by the Equit- 
le Assurance Society of New York, 
hich recently signed Abbott Labora- 
*s of North Chicago, Ill., to a pro- 
am which gives Abbott employees 
roughout the country medical expense 
ee for entirely by the com- 
ny. 'he program also provides that 
nployees may have the coverage ex- 
ded to their families for a flat pay- 
cat of $1.50 a month, regardless of 
‘ number of dependents. 

ere is no union at Abbott. 
50 Visits a Year—Included in the 
bbott-Equitable medical care cover- 
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" CORN 
POPPERS 


made with 


KEYSTONE 


A corn popper is a small item, but mul- 


tiply it by the huridreds of thousands 
produced by the U. S. Manufacturing 
Corporation each year, and it adds up 
to a lot of enjoyment in homes the 
country over. 


Into U. S. corn poppers and fly swatters 
go hundreds of miles of Keystone wire. 
The U. S. Company finds, like so many 
other manufacturers, that for fabri- 
cating apes, uniformity and dependa- 
bility, Keystone wire deserves first 
consideration. 


We are indeed proud that the U. S. 
Corporation, a leader in its field, uses 
Keystone wire. 


*U. S. Manufacturing Corporation, Decatur, Ill. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


Special Analysis Wire Coppered, Tirned, 


for Alll Industrial Annealed, 
Uses 7 4 Galvanized 
——— = 
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How to Pump a 
FRUIT CAKE! 


Those crunchy hunks of peel and citron that make fruit cake 
such a tasty treat present a real handling problem to the big 
producer. After cooking in sugar, the pieces are screened out, but 
some pass through with the heavy syrup—and that makes pump- 
ing doubly difficult. 


IT TAKES MORE THAN JUST “PUMPING” 


Ability to move this lumpy, sticky fluid without clogging is just 
one of the requirements. Since the material is a food product, the 
pump must be easily and thoroughly cleanable. And, because the 
remaining citron and peel are recovered later, the action must 
not disintegrate the pieces. Yet the problem isn’t as tough as it 
seems, if you know about Moyno pumps. 

At Bear-Stewart Company, Chicago manufacturers of bakers’ 
supplies, it is not unusual to handle 10,000 gallons of syrup ia 
24 hours, yet in over a year of operation, Bear-Stewart main- 
tenance men have never seen the inside of their Moyno. 


GET THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES, IN MOYNO 


No other pump is like the Moyno. It handles virtually everything 
from free-flowing liquids to non-pourable pastes, resists abrasion 
and acid attack, passes particles, operates with /ow internal tur- 
bulence, delivers in continuous flow—stands up where other 
pumps fail. 

Send for our new book, “A Turn for the Better in Positive 
Pumping.” And ask us, too, about electric motors, hoists and 
cranes, industrial ventilating equipment, and compact speed- 
change machine drives. Robbins & Myers, Inc., Spring field, Obio. 
In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford Ontario. 


The Moyne has no pistons fo score, a0 
valves or other flow restrictions. Rotor and 
stator work together to form ever-changing 
seal lines. Replacing these two elements 
restores original efficiency. Thousands cre 
in use on every type of service. 


MPS 


age are maximum benefits of 50 ,; . 
year for each dependent by a phi 
of his own choice (who jay } 
insurer for $3 per home cal or 9 
office or hospital call) and labo, 
fees and examinations, costing , 
$25 a year for each depen: es 

Similarly, United Medical 
Inc., sponsored by the Medical § 
of the State of New York, in conng, 
with 17 county medical socictie, MAWESS 
cently announced it was pening 4 
rolls for group contracts pro iding 4 
ical, surgical, and maternity care, ing 
ng after-care in the home and dog 
ofhce. The announcement said 
tracts would be issued to employer 
would be limited to groups of ; 
more employees. 

e Monthly Rates—United Medicajs 
ice’s coverage will cost $1.60 a » 
for individuals or $4 a month for} 
band and wife and all children unde 
years of age. Full coverage will be | 
ited to those families with less 4 
$2,500 a year income; partial cove; 
is provided for all others. 

Subscribers will be entitled to 

visit a day from their doctor, with 
to 20 visits for any one illness, injg 
or pregnancy. The insurer will pa 
tending physicians $3 for home or} 
pital visits, $2 for office calis. 
e Time, Inc., Signs Up—With no | 
tensive actuarial experience to fall } 
on in launching its new progr 
United Medical Service limited its 
test coverage to 25,000 enrollees. Tin 
Inc., was the first employer to sign 
with 1,234 potential enrollees from 
four magazines and newsreel producti 
units. 

Time agreed to pay the entire p 

mium cost. Other employers who s 
contracts may elect either to hand 
premiums on that basis or to pass the 
on wholly or in part to employees. 
e Associated Hospital—The medical ca 
plan is comparable to the hospitalizat 
program of the Associated Hospi 
Service of New York, a Blue Cn 
affiliate. Associated Hospital Service 4 
cently announced that between Sq 
tember, 1944, and September, 1945, i 
hospitalization benefits were incor 
rated in more than 340 collective bs 
gaining agreements with 3] A.FL. a 
C.1.0. unions in New York City, a 
covered some 175,000 employces. 

In more than 75% of the agreement 
employers assumed the entire 0 
Where coverage is extended to famili 
more than 50% of the agreements p* 
vided that employers also pay the tv 
amount of the additional premiums. — 

At about the same time, United Me 
ical Service, Inc., announced its prep! 
medical service coverage—prior to ti 
start of the group plan—was !37,\)) 
persons in New York. ih 
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Fresh complications have developed in connection with the U. S.-British 
commercial policy negotiations in Washington. 


London, in reluctantly accepting Washington’s demand for interest at 
2% on the pending loan, has asked for a waiver clause allowing postponement 
of settlement in years when Britain's balance of payments is unfavorable. 


Presumably this request is made primarily to cover the first three or four 
difficult years of transition from a war to a peace economy. 


But Washington, in acceding to the British request, has demanded a 
voice in determining when Britain’s balance is unavoidably adverse and in 


seeing that British basic trade policy is promptly revised to bring about a 


correction. 
a 
The to-be-expected cry of “Shylock’’ came promptly last week when 
Sir Stafford Cripps, president of the Board of Trade, warned Washington 
indirectly in a Manchester Chamber of Commerce speech: 
“Britain won't become an economic fief of any other country. We will 
work out our own salvation by our own strength.”’ 


Device most likely to resolve the current deadlock on this issue is that 
the multiple-membered Bretton Woods organization be allowed to determine 
when London’s shortage of dollars for repayment of interest and debt is a 


legitimate claim and not a matter of rigged accounting. 


& 
Sharp bargaining is continuing as the two sets of determined negotiators 
maneuver for advantages. 


Whether the loan total is finally set at $3,500,000,000 or $4,000,000,- 
000, don’t overlook the fact that other credits are open to the British. 


At least $500,000,000 is available to cover the cost of goods caught 
in the lend-lease pipeline when the wartime operation was abruptly dis- 
continued. 

In addition, London almost certainly will be figured for a credit in the 
settlement of deadcat items connected with the wartime exchange. 

Thus, while the U. S. is likely to be allowed a sizable refund on wartime 
Suez Canal tolls, this will almost certainly be more than balanced by credits 
to London against claims for factories built by Britain in the U.S. with 
British funds before lend-lease was initiated. 


Other concessions to the British are in the making. 


(1) London, while offering lip service to Washington demands for freer 
world trade, wants the right temporarily to continue import controls through 
the use of a licensing system or further bulk buying by the government of 
basic food and industrial raw commodities. 

(2) Britain, while not seeking general export controls, will insist on 
the right to regulate—on the basis of humanitarian demands—the flow of 
outbound shipments of foodstuffs and textiles. 

(3) The Labor government, through its growing control over finance and 
credit, can be expected to exert whatever influence is necessary to channel 
incoming raw materials to the export industries and provide whatever machin- 
ery is required for the modernization of industry through plans gradually 
unfolding in London. 
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All these demands on both sides are responsible for this week’s tension 


in U. S.-British economic relations. 
. 


Typical of the harsh threats bound to characterize many U. S.-British 
commercial negotiations in the immediate future is London’s blunt warning 
to the U. S. movie industry that, unless British films can earn more dollars in 


the U. S., Hollywood film executives must expect a slash in British earnings. 


U. S. earnings on films showing in Britain this year are running at the 
rate of nearly $75 million, compared with prewar levels of around $30 million. 
be 

It is useless to expect from this Administration any decisive action 
regarding Argentina, and business should lay its plans accordingly. 


Despite Assistant Secretary Spruille Braden’s blustery but vague threat 
to the Peron regime last week, Buenos Aires is getting anything it wants from 
Washington except guns. 

As a result, exports to the Argentine will expand during coming months 
when companies such as General Motors—now fully aware that Washington’s 
diplomatic threats are no more than so much wind—put into effect their 
plans for the gradual resumption of trade. 

G. M. has just finished contracting sufficient dollar exchange to cover 
imports into Argentina of the company’s first postwar delivery of 350 cars. 

Other U.S. interests, alarmed at the inroads being made by Swiss, 
Swedish, and British manufacturers, are making similar plans to resume 
business. 


s 

More than a little disgruntled by this country’s tendency to look down 
its nose at the Argentine and fully aware that it has nothing to lose by its 
action, Buenos Aires has inaugurated weekly broadcasts to the U. S. in English. 

“Listen to the voice of the Argentine Republic’ can be heard over U. S. 
shortwave sets each Friday afternoon at 4 o’clock, New York time (1 p.m., San. 
Francisco). 

After listening to shortwave radio propaganda from the U. S. all during 
the war, Argentina has decided to put out its own brand—in English, French, 


and Portuguese, as well as Spanish. 
es 


Don’t miss the significance of a Soviet economic maneuver in the Far 
East which is likely to cause diplomatic repercussions at some future date. 


Despite manpower shortages at home, Moscow has sent a party of 
Soviet industrial and mining experts to China to discuss with Chiang Kai- 
shek’s War Production Board and his Ministry of Economic Affairs the 
possibility of Sino-Soviet economic cooperation. 

* 

Foreign governments are increasing their participation in industry in 
two significant recent moves: 

(1) In Canada, 41 small industrial enterprises are moving into two 
government-owned, wartime-built factories at Montreal and Toronto, under 
the multiple-tenancy plans for government-owned plants. Employees now 
total 2,000 but the number is expected to double. 

(2) In South Africa, the government has decided to manufacture DDT 
and certain other chemicals for peacetime use in combating diseases and 
pests. Distribution, however, will be through private commercial channels. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nov. 24, 1945, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 


SINESS ABROAD 


srbor Trouble 


Argentina's muddy ports, 
srticular that of Buenos Aires, 
snt uninviting, hazardous 


pect for peacetime shipping. 


JENOS AIRES—Although political 
jiplomatic difficulties may further 
long-heralded resumption of 

ed States shipping activity in the 

Plate mouth, foreign shippers 
Jd not overlook the critical harbor 
stion that will surely develop even 
: trade reaches prewar levels. 
ctically all of Argentina’s ports are 
nat er iDelay - 
eeks —Recent incomin 
yes have been oy a for ee 
e ships could be discharged. - 
rf ie entrances and deck same 
sly inadequate. As a result, ox 
ters now coming in are virtually 
ing their way through mud to dock- 
Sections of many harbors .are im- 
ble because of silt accumulations. 
here is a severe shortage of freight 
nd barges, while most of the lift- 
quipment is obsolete and much of 
goes of coal, now arriving from the 
= unloaded with buckets and 
| 


ls, 
] Tape—Freight rates are heavily 
ed with port fees and fines, cus- 
regulations, and other red tape. 
igration policies are outdated and 
mes a ban on cripples 


affected by continuously fluctuating 
winds. Strong steady breezes sometimes 
expose large mud banks. In 1927, ship- 
rs recall, a Greek freighter heading 
or Parana in ballast was grounded for 
13 months before a strong gale refloated 
it. 

To clear the road for incoming ships 
last year, 34 dredging boats, operating 
steadily, removed more than 21,000,000 
cubic meters of mud. 

e Principal Port—Buenos Aires harbor 
accounts for 55% of total port invest- 
ments and normally receives 80% to 
85% of the country’s imports, on which 


$10,000,000 in port fees, fines, and serv- 
ices are collected. 

Keeping the port clear of silt is there- 
fore an essential task. Of last year’s total 
dredging, 70% was in the estuary alone, 
extracting mud from the 27-mile chan- 
nel leading to the harbor. This is sup- 
posed by law to be kept clear to a depth 
of 27 ft., but shippers are alarmed at 
the number of ships which have recently 
grounded. (A Liberty ship draws 28 ft. 
and the Victory slightly more.) 

e Harbor Shrinks—In the harbor itself, 
silt has been deposited 10 ft. deep in 
spots. With depths ranging from 22 to 


«= —- Under Construction 


Next month, Brazil and Argentina will dedicate a cooperatively built bridge 


(below) linking the two countries by road and rail. The span is 5,924 ft. in 
length and will carry a pedestrian walk, a two-lane road, and a meter-gage 
railway track. As a link in the Pan-American Highway, it will connect Rio de 
Janeiro with Buenos Aires. A 60-mile rail connection will link the bridge with 
Curuzu Cuatia, and a third rail will be laid on the new line and for 315 mi. 
along the standard-gage line to Diamante to permit Brazilian and Argentine 
meter-gage trains to cross the international border. Brazilian trains will then 
be able to reach most parts of Argentina, and Chile and Bolivia as well. 


revented landing of a war vet- 
— 


pentina’s domestic and foreign water 
is served by 80 harbors—70 of them 
owned. Capital investment in port 
ies amounts to 750,000,000 pesos 
hly $180,000,000). Ports stretch 
pa 3,700-mi. coast from Tierra del 

in the south to the shallow waters 

Uruguay and Parana rivers in the 


out 20 handle ocean ship- 
but five account for the bulk of 
tonnage—Buenos Aires, La Plata, 
io, Santa Fe, and Bahia Blanca. 
tkle Estuary—Ships entering Buenos 
100 miles ray deep water—are 
with desperately difficult condi- 
. There is no thing as a tide 
for the River Plate estuary. The 
ence between high and low water 
from tides—is as much as 14 feet, 
0 variations in rainfall in the hinter- 


addition, depths in the estuary are 
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33 ft., and a total quayage of 95,000 
ft., the port was capable of mooring 100 
freighters in single file, before the war. 
Today there is hardly enough deep water 
to berth 20 Victory or Liberty ships. 
Before the government can embark 
upon a large-scale dredging program, 
new equipment must be secured. Fur- 
ther, loading and unloading equipment 
need replacement. There are 293 cranes 
(lifting from 14 to 35 tons), but 45% 


are over 50 years old. Lighters to unload - 


big ships unable to reach docks are ‘also 
needed. Last year 85 such barges were 
ordered by the government. 
e Without Results—Recognizing the 
seriousness of the situation belatedly, a 
harbor committee representing six min- 
istries and seven trade groups was 
formed last year, but so far it has not 
even submitted recommendations. 

Most seriously affected by harbor con- 


ditions will be U.S. ship firms now. 


hastening plans to renew trade with 
Buenos Aires. Moore-McCormack, for 
instance, has announced the addition of 
17 new transports within the next year, 
of which ten will be big ships of the 
Victory class. They are anything but 
pleased over the congestion they will en- 
counfer.in- Buenos Aires harbor once 
trade bégins to flow in peacetime volume. 


COFFEE UNDER SUBSIDY 


Coffee rationing almost returned to 
the U.S. last week, but the Economic 
Stabilization Board backtracked to pro- 
vide instead a 3¢-a-lb. subsidy to be 
paid to importers by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. This will permit reten- 
tion of consumer ceilings, but will cost 
the government $24 million. The sub- 
sidy applies to purchase of six million 
bags and is a “temporary expedient.” 

Importers are united in opposition to 
the move, asserting that the price in- 
crease ought to be about 5¢, predicting 
that the subsidy will not lure coffee into 
the market (it’s being hoarded in Latin 
America in expectation of higher prices), 
and pointing out that it discriminates 
against. Central American growers who 
will not enter the market with volume 
supplies until late next spring, and 
hence will not get their proportionate 
share of the bonus. 

The Economic Stabilization Board, 
however, refused to consider a consumer 
pees rise. Officials pointed out that coffee 
voarding in Latin America probably 
could not continue after next year's 
bumper crop boosts world. stocks to 
about 40 million bags. 


ORIENT TRIPS FACE DELAY 


American businessmen who have 
been wondering how soon they would 
be able to do business in the Orient 
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have just been told that they would 
probably have to wait some time for 
passports—éxcept possibly in the case of 
China. 

‘Mindful of the extreme shortages in 
food, housing, and transportation, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s Supreme Head- 
quarters announced on Nov. 6 that re- 
quests from private business firm rep- 
resentatives to enter Japan and Korea 
would be approved only when their ac- 
tivities would directly assist the objec- 
tives, of the occupation. 

For similar reasons, and particularly 
in view of the difficulties experienced 
in western Europe in 1944, the State 
Dept. on Nov. | advised Americans to 
undertake only the most essential travel 
in Burma, Malaya, Siam, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, the Celebes, New Guinea, and 
the Solomon Islands. 

While firms wanting to enter Japan 
will have to secure a military permit, 
by —. to the War Dept. in 
Washington, such permits will not be 
necessary in the case of southern Asia. 
However, all passport applications for 
southeast Asia will be submitted by the 
State Dept. to the Supreme Com- 
mander in that area for his approval. 

These restrictions are temporary, but 
no one knows yet for how long. Actu- 
ally, consular and diplomatic officials 
are being rapidly dispatched to the Far 
East wit the aim of assisting Ameri- 
cans to resume normal economic rela- 
tionships as soon as possible. 


MEXICO CITY DIGS FOR PAY DIRT 


Mexican industrialists are financing, and Mexican contractors are building 
$10 million sports city in Mexico City. First unit of the project is the bull 
(above)—claimed to be the largest in the world—to seat 47,000 spectatot 
Other major features will be a 50,000-seat football stadium, a 20,000-seat ' 
ing arena, a 5,000-seat theater, jai alai and handball courts, 40 bowling alk 
two mammoth swimming pools, a restaurant, a clubhouse, and a markct. Bol 
the bull ring and football stadium will be half above and half bel 


CANADA 


Rail Comeback 


Canadian National sh } 
gross revenue double tha Ji 
1939, uses surplus funds 


reduce funded debt. 


OTTAWA—Canadian Nationa] 

ways, Canada’s government-owned |; 
after a dismal record of deficits |ay 
from 1931 to 1941, is emerging from 
war with current gross revenue 
than double what it was in 1939, { 
1938, C.N.R. had a $54 million 
deficit.) 
e Improved Position—The over-all 
pluses since 1941 have been applied 
reducing debt, and the line has mo 
into the postwar world in a slightly; 
proved capital position. Becaus 
vastly expanded operations, the ratio 
fixed charges to operating revenue | 
been more than halved, but still sta 
in sharp contrast to that of the Canad 
Pacific Ry. or of Class I U. S. lines: 


1939 
U.S. Class I railroads.... 15.21 
CPaG si as 5 isa 16.12 
Clecekiuin ttktenbs acess iil 


During the war, while tever 


street level, reducing concrete superstructure construction to a minim U 
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SPEED... 


Imagine a flying freighter. .. unloading 
its entire cargo in 7 seconds... WHILE 
TRAVELLING AT FULL SPEED! 

That’s not fancy...it’s fact. During 
the war Army engineers equipped C-47's 
with U. S. Rubber conveyor belts which 
sent vital supplies parachuting to earth 
with pin-point accuracy. 

Thus engineered rubber helps broad- 
en the use of air express for future 
commercial purposes... permitting 
deliveries along nonstop flights... elim- 
inating landings on time-consuming 
reruns over the receiving point. 

There seems to be no end to the ver- 
satility of the engineered rubber con- 
veyor belt. as serves to carry loads of 


> 


abrasive coal and ore, or foodstuffs and 
other materials—it operates below the 
earth, crosses valleys, descends moun- 
tains... and now, high in air, “kicks” 
cargo out into space. 

Always, the most efficient conveyor 
belting is the result of close cooperation 
between the engineering groups involved 
..-the user’s engineering staff, the de- 
signers of mechanical conveying systems 
and U.S. Rubber technicians. . . each 
group dove-tailing its efforts with those 
of the others. 

This cooperative effort was of immea- 
surable aid in speeding victory; it is no 
less essential for quick reconversion to 
a peacetime industrial order. 


Engineered Rubber delivers 
cargoes from the sky. 


o 
—— 


een mens Serle ewan \naew Sats ofa ye ee ee eee, 
the Philbarmonic-Sympbony. Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Lid. 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT PLASTICS 


Two Sides 
To This 


Story . 


Cee 


The merits of plastics as they appear 
in products are well known today to 
manufacturers and public alike... 
their striking colors, lightweight, dura- 
bility and versatility. But that’s only 
half the story. 

Not so well appreciated, but certainly 
equally important, are their advan- 
tages production-wise: 


1. Speed of production: New high- 
speed, multiple production methods, 
with larger molding presses, preheating 
equipment, etc. give plastics significant 
new cost advantages. 


2. Integrated form: Much, if not all, 
of the ordinary time and expense of 
machining and assembly of compo- 
nents is eliminated with a plastic prod- 
uct as it can often be molded virtually 
complete. 


3. Integrated color and finish: Costly 
finishing or painting operations are 
skipped entirely or greatly minimized; 
color and finish are molded in plastics 
to stay. 


Taking full advantage of these ma- 
terials and production opportunities is 
often a highly technical problem. To 
solve it you can’t do betier than to 
contact a Monsanto plastics consult- 
ant. His long experience with one of 
the broadest and most versatile groups 
of plastics in the industry equips him 
to give you unbiased and expert advice 
on every phase of plastics applications. 
Simply address: Monsanto CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Massachusetts. 


MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY. ..WHICH SERVES ManKiND 


climbed, expenses also rose because of 
higher wage rates and materials costs. 
These charges will stick after the war; 
so continued profits will depend on a 
very high level of business. In the past 
a gross revenue of $300 million served 
to provide a profit, but postwar oper- 
ations will have to be higher to make up 
for cost rises. 

e Revenues Climb—The record of gross 
revenue in recent years has been as fol- 
lows (in millions of dollars): 


Dre favee.}: oocs.. Sew. daa $203 
BURR *. « citbincleteid ealkicn th RNa ks 304 
MA it Shite 8s PR Bass SL. 375 
NE irae 7k. se sake aA 2S eRe S ee bc 440 
BPM wel ad uk Potedwe aed bes 441 
PDs cin 80s a ee. s < 433 


Forecasts for the current year indi- 
cate total expenses of $355 million and 
net revenue of $78 million—leaving a 
surplus of $25 million after providing 
for interest payments and other charges. 


T.C.A. Expansion 


Howe outlines the future 
of Dominion-owned airlines in 
two hemispheres. Railways must 
dispose of air interests. 


OTTAWA-The pattern of expan- 

sion proposed for the Canadian govern- 
ment air services, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines (a subsidiary of Canadian Na- 
tional Railways), has been revealed. 
e Transoceanic Projects—In seeking 
amendments to the Trans-Canada Air 
Lines Act, C. D. Howe, minister in 
charge of civil aviation, announced the 
following priority for the establishment 
of new international services, a monop- 
oly of the government line: 

(1) Transatlantic, involving putting 
the present noncommercial services on 
a commercial basis within a few weeks; 

(2) West Indies and Latin America, 
in a year or more; 

(3) Transpacific, to Australia and 
New Zealand, also within a year or 
more. 

e Partnership in Pacific—The arrange- 
ment for the Pacific service, long sub- 
ject to negotiations between the Cana- 
dian and other British Commonwealth 
sarge has not been completed. 
owever, Howe revealed for the first 
time that the government is prepared 
to operate in that area in partnershi 
whereas it has refused to join in British 
Commonwealth pooling on other routes. 

The governments of Australia and 
New Zealand with British Overseas 
Airways Corp. will form a joint com- 
pany, and Trans-Canada Air Lines will 
oat with it in operating flight sched- 
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The intention is that the Aus- 
‘New Zealand-British setup will 
te one flight and T.C.A. the 
_ T.C.A. will operate from Van- 
ver, but the combination flying the 
- direction may land at San Fran- 
» and then go to Vancouver. 
Fivefold nsion—These new 
ites, plus development of those con- 
ing with the U.S., will effect at 
st a fivefold expansion of T.C.A. 
| ste mileage. To re-equip the firm, 
pwe has asked for an expansion of 
A’s capital (BW—Oct.27'45,p121). 
Under paiting legislation, Howe 
i, the government intends to issue 
jvesting order forcing railway com- 
ies to dispose of all interests in air- 
This means that T.C.A. will be 
ao from Canadian National Rail- 
and become an individual govern- 
ntowned firm. It also means that 
nadian Pacific Railway must dispose 
its bush and feeder lines, operating 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines. 
Private Service Continues—Despite 
mands from Cooperative Common- 
lth Federation members that the 
emment extend public ownership to 
¢ C.P.R. lines, and from Progressive 
pnservative members that pol’cy of di- 
cing air and railway operations be 
iewed, Howe gave assurance that 
ivately run air services will continue. 
He declined to suggest where pur- 
sets for C.P.A.’s short lines will be 
nd, but expressed confidence there 
buld be no interruption of services. 


OVA SCOTIA MINES SIGN 


SYDNEY, N. S.—Nova Scotia coal 
ine operators have signed a new retro- 
tive contract with miners for the two 
ars ending Jan. 31, 1947, ending the 
eat at dchor troubles that had been 
loping since last midwinter. 
The contract is based on a decision of 
gnada’s National War Labor Board 
sing On to mine workers, in wage 
creases, a boost of 33¢ a ton in the 
ice of coal which Ottawa authorized 
omonths ago. According to NWLB, 
€ pay rise amounts to 1%¢ extra per 
ift per man. ‘The miners had asked 
‘Sladay increase but have accepted 
’s decision, which also gives 
two weeks’ vacation with pay. To- 
ther with the pay boost, this nets min- 
an estimated $77.54 in a working 


At recent hearings before the Royal 
mmission on the Canadian coal situa- 
bn it was stated that federal subsidies 
$8,400,597 were given the Nova 
tia industry i in 1944. Without them, 
was claimed, the mines would have 
own a loss of $7,554,688; with them 
was a profit of $845, 909. Invest- 
it in the mines exceeds $35,000,000. 


v, 24, 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


<tr Ee 


el The board of directors has declared 
i a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
i share on the common stock, payable 
Pe tel December 15, 1945, to stockholders 
+4 of record November 28, 1945. 
‘ 
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x 2 The Newpaper ofthe Indetry x * 


he Aw 3 % 
* . is again accepting new su 

= scriptions from manufactur- 
ers, dealers, jobbers, banks, 

: finance houses and those who 
+ wish to keep abreast of all 

t the news in America’s No. 1 
industry. 
Send $i for a 10 weeks’ or $2.50 for a 
six months’ TRIAL subscription. Regular 
‘ : rates are $4 per year or $7 for two years. 

g SLOCUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
2607 PENOBSCOT BLDG., DETROIT 26, MICH. 


yp 


Business Meetings 
at ne Homestead 


Your directors, execu- 
tives, key-men concen- 
trate better, accom- 
plish more when they 
meet at The Home- 
stead with no urban 
distractions. Full in- 
formation on request. 


HAROLD P. BOCK, General Manager 


Wis 


HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


CONTACT MAN 
Mature sales executive, New York Area. Well versed 
im contact and front work. Excellent social back- 
ground and savoir-faire. Desires sales position with 
corporation which requires heavy entertainment. 
Specialty includes entertaining and building good 
will with s from out of town. 
Box 477, Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. ¥ 


Turning the “Searchlight” on “Opportunities” 
new plants wanted 

© LIVE WIRE community in the heart of 

Pennsylvania desires new industries. Friendly 

native-born people, intelligent workers, excel- 

lent transportation facilities. Write for “In- 


dustrial Survey.” Box 475 Care B.W. 


con fidential re 
@ NEW YORK BUSINESS panenetes for 
non-resident manufacturers 


desiring 
from travel to overcrowded city. Comidential 
negotiations in the fields of Buying, Selling. 
Engineering. Subcontracting, bg wy Im- 
porting, 
Associates, 43 
Deociate. 


Finance. William Dodge and 
Cedar, N. x ‘Cc & Cable 


THE M A RKE TS (FINANCE SECTION-PAGE ¢ 


The sudden spell of profit-taking that 

started to chill stock market enthusiasm 
sharply early last week turned out to be 
short-lived, with little carry-through. Sub- 
stantial price losses which were brought 
on by the selling didn’t remain long in 
evidence. 
@ Rails Rebound—News that Southern 
Pacific directors thought the outlook 
promising enough to increase the road’s 
quarterly dividend rate from 75¢ to $1 
soon began to ib gpsasin considerable in- 
terest in the rail group, recently — 
much neglected. This quickly spread into 
other sections of the list, and by Saturday 
enough buying enthusiasm of the type 
seen earlier in November had been re- 
kindled to send both the rail and indus- 
trial stock averages kiting up once more 
to new post-1937 price peaks. 

The same brand of exuberance, how- 
ever, was conspicuous by its absence when 
trading was resumed on Monday of this 
week on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Once again prices began to move towards 
lower levels, and it was noticeable that 
trading volume didn’t contract as market 
values started to fade. Particularly weak 
on Monday were the steel and motor 
stocks and, because of the over-abun- 
dance of selling orders which accumu- 
lated over the meal end, both General 
Motors and Chrysler were noticeably 
late on opening. 

© Disquicting Labor News—Much of this 
heaviness was attributed by brokers to 
hesitancy engendered by the disquieting 
nature of the labor news from Detroit. 
There was also much disappointment in 
the air over the OPA announcement of 
ceilings for new cars, Although the losses 
General Motors and Chrysler shares evi- 
denced when the market finally closed 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 


were much less, at one time duri)., \;, 
day’s trading session these two 
as much as $2.25 and $3.50, res; 

Early trading on Tuesday dis: \ox 
continuance of the drab Monday trey 
Once again, however, the market show 
its receptivity to good news. Before ¢} 
day had ended there was a long string «: 
favorable dividend announcemci)ts jy. 
cluding a disbursement by Eastman k 
dak which brings its 1945 paymcnts 
to $7 compared with $5.75 in 194 i) ar 


stocks were moving up gr and ha 
retraced a good part of the previ 
day’s losses. 


@ Newcomers Attracted — Trading ; 
“cats and dogs,” the Wall Strect nam 
for stocks selling below the $10 le 

continues heavy, and most brok 

cite many interesting examples to sh 

how the uninitiated stock buyers a 
flocking to this group. 

Many of such traders are reported | 
have amassed fantastic paper profits, 
Most appear determined to hold on t 
their holdings until the cow has bee 
milked dry to the last 4th; suggestions o: 
neg from their brokers are falling 

t. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...165.4 163.6 160.5 1261 
Railroad .... 65.0 61.1 58.9 429 
Utility ..... 84.6 85.0 77.8 544 
Bonds 
Industral ...122.3 122.1 121.9 120. 
Railroad ....117.1 116.3 115.4 111.) 
ee aes 115.9 1159 115.7 1166 
” Dete: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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HE TRADING POST 


sand Mountains 


é pntinuing its — of supple- 
6: ing —— of the national scene 
: occasional reports on purely re- 
| interests, Business Week passes 
its readers this appraisal, by a long- 
\. Big esident of Montana, of the post- 
- yy Mgoutlook for the northern Rocky 
and [ggotain and Great Plains area, 


» * & 


econversion is a word we often read 

seldom hear. 

ysinessmen in this region include 

... ages and stockmen, as well as the big 

ho fgg, power, and lumbering interests. 

are [gputside the service fields are primary 
cers. As such they have no par- 


| t) far reconversion problem. They 
it. 7 continue to produce in peace the 
|) I things as in war. 


ey realize, however, that the de- 
of success in reconversion elsewhere 
jetermine, to a considerable extent, 
uture demand for their products. 
ey have a direct financial interest in 
legislation or conference that may 
Year J create a demand for more goods. 


* * & 
* ; nerally speaking, the immediate 
44 [bok for agriculture is good. Obvi- 


, some adjustments will have to be 
0.6 fie by the farmers. But they are 
|| Tied continuance of the price-support 
am for two years after the end of 
at. If the danger signals now be- 
oisted are recognized, the change 
be a gradual one. 
0 ugar beet growers, for instance, can 
d upon a demand for their crops 
0 the present world shortages disap- 
After that they must rest their 
0 on tariffs and subsidies, or on in- 
cd mechanization to eliminate 
9 (ge hand labor in cultivation and har- 
9 |™even those who would be content to 
he industry wiped out, if domestic 
production were the only thing 
take, hope that the race to make 
beets economically sound will be 
because (1) this cultivated row- 
) one of the few grown in the area, 
s eliminate weeds, and (2) beets, 
n in the irrigated valleys, comple- 
t the livestock industry since both 
tops and beet pulp may be used to 
i calves and lambs for market. 


ve oO 


* * * 


ivestock men have been warned 
they must reduce their herds on the 
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md that the number of cattle has 


grown too great. They argue, however, 
that the whole story has not been told 
by the statisticians. It is true, they 
agree, that there are more cattle than 
before, but there also are more people 
than ever before. In the opinion of 
many who have given the subject long 
and serious study, the real measure of 
what the cattle census should be is the 
capacity of winter ranges. ‘This varies 
from year to year and must be checked 
closely, for one season of over-grazing 
means several years of lowered produc- 
tivity. 

“The Plains area wheat farmer fears 
the return of a free market because ex- 
perience has convinced him that, on 
such a market, it is the surplus, rather 
than the consumption demand, that sets 
the price. He is equally opposed to 
acreage control as a means of insuring 
adequate prices. 

“There appears to be universal agree- 
ment that the best way to dispose of 
a surplus is to eat it, but there is, as yet, 
no unanimity of support for any one of 
the various plans that have been offered 
to control or dispose of the excess over 
normal demands, 

“The average wheat producer hopes 
the economists are right when they say 
that a high level of business activity the 
world over will, of itself, virtually wipe 
out the surplus menace. But he wants 
assurances, as well as hopes, and so may 
be expected to continue to look to 
Washington for some magic formula 
that will bring him high prices regard- 
less of how the rest of the economy 
fares. 

* * & 


“Industrially, gloomy predictions of 
what would happen when war demand 
ceased have failed to materialize. ‘There 
have been some labor troubles, and more 
may develop, but no one seriously ex- 
pects strife such as that which marked 
life in the copper and lumber camps 
during and after the last war. 

“Demand for copper continues 
strong. It would require many months 
of full production for the Rocky Moun- 
tain sawmills to fill present orders. 
Meanwhile, progress is being made 
toward putting more of the tree crop to 
commercial use. 

“A recent survey showed that slightly 
more than 50% of Montana’s timber 
cut was for firewood. Now it appears 
the ‘lodgepole pine, previously used 
gg sor for fuel, may be a life saver 
or power and communications com- 
ee seeking poles for replacement and 
ine extensions.” 
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PRECISION PARTS 


“SEE” FOR SEA DOGS 


* ... from print to product™ 


A lens-mount is a very necessary part of 
sound-detection equipment. And, like the 
hundreds of other equally necessary parts 
which make up the complete unit, it must 
be turned out with truly engineered pre- 
cision to assure perfect operation . 
hairline efficiency. 

Ace turned-out this particular part from 
print to finished product. From stainless- 
steel bar-stock, Ace machined the blank, 
tapped a fine-class thread, and thread- 
ground the O.D. on both sides of the flange, 
concentric to the inside tapping. Delicate 
precision . . . accuracy throughout. The 
entire part was checked on go and no-go 
gauges again and again throughout each 
operation to insure concentricity. 

Ace is a pioneer in this ever-increasing 
accuracy which industrial demands have 
taught to mass-production. Here, under 
one roof, is a source of supply for small 
parts or assemblies which call for stamp- 
ing, machining, heat-treating, or grinding. 
And Ace offers the modern ingenuity and 
carefully controlled production you need 
in current peacetime conversion. Send 
sketch, sample, or blueprint for quotation 


Capacity open in threads 


ACE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
for Precision Parts 


1211 E.ERIE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


THE TREND 


NOTES ON THE NATION’S WAGE PROBLEM: II 


The economists working for the federal Office of War 
Mobilization & Reconversion have told the President, 
and—via one of those Niagara-like Washington news leaks 
of their supporting memorandum—the general public, 
that wage rates in manufacturing in the United States can 
be increased by.24% at this time without blowing the lid 
off present price ceilings. At the same time, the man- 
agers of the United States Steel Corp. have stated that 
price relief must be granted if any wage rate increases 
are to be made. While the managers of some other indus- 
tries have granted modest wage increases or expressed 
willingness to do so, there is widespread and violent dis- 
agreement with the findings of the government econo- 
mists. 


© Granting good faith on both sides, as we do, what is the 
explanation? By way of unraveling that key part of it 
which is centered on the issue of profits and profit pros- 
pects we submit the following propositions: 

(1) While the total volume of profits rose rapidly dur- 
ing the war because of a greatly increased volume of 
sales, and the volume remains large, the gross margin of 
profit did not follow the same course and is much 
smaller now than it was before the war. Thus a person 
concentrating on the total volume of profits before taxes 
will find it lush, while a person concentrating on the 
profit margin will find it thin. 

(2) While a thin profit margin sufficed to get out pro- 


duction during the war, it does not follow that a thin’ 


profit margin will call out adequate production in the 
immediate postwar years. During the war, the impact 
of the profits “squeeze” on production was eased by 
patriotism, special prices to high-cost producers, govern- 
ment financing of new facilities, etc. 

(3) A general average of profits, such as that used by 
the government economists, covers the whole anticipated 
volume of production and tells nothing about whether 
there will be profits (and so production) on the high-cost 
portion of the anticipated production. In particular, 
for companies whose profits fall below the average, even 
into net losses, there is no nourishment in the general 
average of profits or the outlook for it. 


e These three propositions provide the broad framework 
of an explanation of the conflict between the govern- 
ment economists and the industrial managers on the 
wage-profits issue. 

Between 1940 and 1944 profits of manufacturers before 
taxes rose from $5 billion to $15 billion, a threefold 
increase. Over the same period, however, the average 
margin of profit was squeezed more than 20% as a result 
of an average increase of more than 40% in wages which 
was only partly offset by a less than 20% increase in 
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prices. In the meantime there was no increase ip 4 
productivity of workers making civilian goods. If 4 
prewar profit margin had not been squeezed, the | 
total of profits before taxes would have been about § 
billion instead of $15 billion because of the enormg 
increase in sales. 

In getting at what would be an adequate volume , 
profits in 1946, however, the government economiy 
start with the reduced margin which resulted in a §] 
billion rather than a $20-billion total in 1944, thus pi 
jecting the wartime profit “squeeze” into the period ; 
peacetime production. Then they propose furthy 
wage increases which would cut this constricted wartin 
profit margin still further in 1946. Indeed, in the abseng 
of a large rise in productivity, the profit margin for }§ 
would be squeezed almost 40% below the level whid 
consistently prevailed for 20 years before the war. Th 
calculations supporting this conclusion are too extensi 
to be set down here, but we are sending them to th 
government economists for checking and would be gh 
to send them to anyone else. 


© The general theory animating the government eco 
mists in putting and keeping the “squeeze” on profi 
is obviously (1) that a greatly increased volume of pu 
duction in the postwar period as compared to prew 
years will give industry an adequate volume of profits eve 
if the margin is sharply cut, and (2) that the cut i 
profit volume is needed to provide consumers witl 
enough money to keep production going full blast. 

The industrial managers find this theory interesting 
but can find in it no convincingly affirmative answer t 
this crucial question: How is a doubly squeezed proh 
margin in 1946, a margin not much more than half 
large as that which prevailed for years before the wa 
going to offer the inducements necessary to turn out t 
record-breaking peacetime volume of production whid 
the government economists predict for that year? Th 
question is particularly urgent, of course, for those cot 
panies which either have been making profits bel 
the averages used by the government economists or h 
been losing money. 

The profit margin will be big enough if we get t 
production, say the government economists. There is1 
reason to believe that it will bring forth as much prod 
tion as you predict, say the industrial managers; it m 
simply be a shortcut to bankruptcy. 


© In general, the industrial managers feel the necessity 
having at least a glimpse of where we are going betot 
acting as though we had arrived. The governme 
economists say we must act as though we had arrived! 
order to get there. That is the essence of the conflid 
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